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Why  Hercules  is 

the  finest  cycle  in 
South-East  Asia 
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No  matter  where  Hercules  bicycles  go,  they  are  the  most 
suitable  for  local  conditions.  This  is  because  Hercules  experts 
and  technicians  are  constantly  studying,  as  they  have  for 
years,  the  special  cycling  needs  of  every  country.  In  the  great  a 
Development  Departments  of  the  Hercules  Faaories,  sden- 
tific  research  is  embodied  in  superb  new  Hercules  models.  W 

Latest  designs,  finest  quality  materials  and  matchless  crafts-  1  r 

manship,  have  made  Hercules  the  world’s  favourite  bicycle.  ||| 

HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bonderized  steel  prevents  rust—  111 
High~lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful  finish  —  Sctfest-  |\ 
ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super  fittings  available,  such  as  'ftl 

Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control.  \ 

The  To^y 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  »  MOTOR  CO.  LTD..  URMINCHAM,  ENGLAND 
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THE  DRIVE  IN  MALAYA 

Tlie  new  measures  introduced  by 
the  (lovemment  in  Malaya  show  that 
it  has  been  realised,  at  last,  that  all 
available  resources  have  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  war  priority  footing  to 
achieve  victory  over  the  terrorists  and 
to  restore  peace  in  that  country.  The 
measures  to  be  taken  include  the 
appointment  as  director  of  man-power 
of  Mr.  S.  W.  P.  Foster  Sutton,  while 
the  call-up  of  people  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties  is  to  be  inaugurated.  Steps  were 
being  taken  to  shorten  the  leave 
periods  of  Government  officers.  In 
areas  where  the  population  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  authorities,  new 
regulations  provided  for  the  collective 
punishment.  The  British  Government 
has  made  a  grant  of  fio  million 
(Malayan)  to  meet  the  cost  of  raising 
two  new  battalions  of  the  Malay  Regi¬ 
ment.  However,  drastic  as  some  of 
these  measures  are,  they  alone  will  not 
achieve  the  desired  aims  unless  the 
non-Malays,  who  form  the  largest  part 
of  the  population,  are  treated  as  citi¬ 
zens  in  their  own  right,  and  not  as 
resident  aliens  or  semi-aliens.  Under 
the  Federation  of  Malay  Constitution, 
the  non-Malays  are  left  in  a  position 
of  inferiority,  in  fact  it  is  estimated 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
population  in  the  Federation  are 
denied  the  right  to  citizenship,  since 
that  conditions  for  obtaining  it  are 
practically  impossible  for  most 
Chinese,  as  Dato  Tan  Cheng  Lock, 
the  leader  of  the  Malayan  Chinese,  has 
recently  pointed  out.  If,  as  it  has  so 
often  been  stated,  the  aim  of  the 
British  Government  is  to  institute  self- 
government  in  Malaya  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  then  the  withholding  of 
electoral  rights  from  50  per  cent  of  the 
Federation’s  population  would  make 
such  a  government  unrepresentative 
and  unfair.  What  has  to  be  faced  is 
that  the  majority  of  Malay’s  Chinese 
are  there  to  stay — not  only  have  many 
of  them  been  settled  there  for  many 
generations,  but  Malaya  is  their  home. 
The  fact  that  they  adhere  to  their  own 
customs  and  live  in  closely  knit  groupjs 
does  not  give  grounds  for  letting  them 
Kve  n  the  Federation  on  sufferance. 
The  majority  of  them  have  no  wish  to 
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return  to  China.  These  are  the  facts 
— we  want  the  ('hinese  pxipulation  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  our  drive  against 
the  terrorists  (under  whom  they  have 
suffered  more  than  any  other  com¬ 
munity),  but  what  have  we  to  offer  in 
return?  Not  even  the  most  unpracti¬ 
cal  and  unrealistic  Chinese  would 
assist  a  government  which  promises 
him  such  an  uneasy  future.  Since 
Britain  obviously  cannot  dump  the 
whole  of  Malay’s  Chinese  on  the 
shores  of  China,  she  has  to  reckon 
with  them  as  “h.xtures”  and  take 
them  as  partners — win  their  active 
supp)ort  both  in  the  present  emergency 
and  for  the  future. 

HONG  KONG  AND  CHINA 

Misleading  repxirts  about  the  pare 
played  by  Hong  Kong  in  the  trade 
with  China  have  led  to  speculations  in 
the  British  and  American  press  as  to 
whether  the  Colony’s  commercial 
activities  were  in  any  way  helping 
China’s  war  potential  or  providing 
supplies  to  be  used  against  U.N.  forces 
in  Korea.  This  apprehension,  no 
doubt,  led  to  certain  U.S.  restrictions 
against  the  Colony  and*  has  caused 
great  concern  to  British  and  other 
merchants  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  odd 
that  the  U.S.  should  have  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  Hong  Kong’s  measures  to 
prevent  potential  military  supplies 
from  reaching  China,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
effective  steps  taken  by  the  Hong 
Kong  Government.  .On  August  8, 
1950,  the  latter  introduced  strict  ex¬ 
port  controls  (in  addition  to  previous 
measures)  over  a  wide  range  of  sup¬ 
plies  which  could  be  classified  as  war 
material.  Although,  at  the  time  when 
this  repx)rt  is  being  written,  the  United 
States  have  slightly  relaxed  their  ban 
on  expx)rts  to  Hong  Kong,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  American  business 
itself  will  be  hit  by  these  restrictions 
as  the  U.S.  ranks  third  on  the  list 
(after  China  and  Malays)  of  countries 
which  supply  the  Colony  (Japan 
comes  as  the  fourth  and  the  U.K.  only 
as  the  fifth  exp)orter  to  Hong  Kong). 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Hong  Kong 
has  been  singled  out  for  such  treat¬ 
ment,  while  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  allowed  to  export  directly  to 
Russia.  In  any  case,  Hong  Kong’s 
rubber  supplies  to  China  are  averaging 
2,000  tons  a  month,  or  1,000  tons  less 
than  China’s  pre-war  minimum  needs 
for  civilian  requirements.  Arms  and 


ammunition  have  not  formed  part  of 
Hong  Kong’s  expiorts  owing  to  the 
strict  expx)rt  control  since  re-(X'cup)a- 
tion,  and  p)etrol  and  oil  expxtrts  were 
prohibited  last  May.  Smuggling  has 
now  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
cannot  make  any  noticeable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  China’s  war  px)tential.  For 
example,  any  petroleum  products 
which  might  find  their  way  out  of 
Hong  Kong  by  illicit  means  would  not 
suffice  to  run  a  tank  division  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  month. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
The  January  conference  in  London 
of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
once  again  draws  attention  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  unfriendly  relations 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  This 
country,  too,  by  upholding  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  disputes  between  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  should  not  be 
aired  at  such  formal  sessions,  has  dis¬ 
pleased  Pakistan,  which  desired  the 
Kashmir  question  to  be  placed  on  the 
agenda.  However,  since  the  issue  of 
Kashmir  is  the  greatest  bar  to  co¬ 
operation  between  two  members  of  the 
Commonwealth,  thus  undermining  the 
strength  of  the  whole  Indian  sub-con¬ 
tinent,  and  since  the  defence  of  that 
region  will  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
important  topics  under  discussion,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  question  of 
the  future  of  Kashrpir  can  be  side¬ 
tracked.  In  fact,  it  would  hardly  be 
in  the  interests  of  both  parties  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  for  the  only  course 
open  then  would  be  a  further  approach 
to  the  Security  Council,  with  little 
hope  of  success,  since  the  question 
would  be  discussed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  and  national  prestige, 
therefore,  would  come  before  expedi¬ 
ency.  Until  this  dispute  is  settled — 
together  with  other  issues,  like  the 
control  of  the  Punjab  canal  waters, 
the  fixing  of  a  rupee  ratio,  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  inter-governmental  debts  and 
the  compensation  for  evacuee  property 
— India  in  particular  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  play  the  role  in  Asian 
affairs  which  she  desires.  Both  her 
internal  economy  and  her  strategic 
position  are  weakened  by  the  dead¬ 
lock. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,,  M.P. 


iwT  havo,  therefore,  proposed  to  President  Truman  that 
J  1  should  visit  him  in  order  that  we  might,  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  way,  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  to-day.”  Thes(‘  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
November  30  were  greeted  with  long  and  vociferous 
applause,  and  a  new  phase  in  Anglo-American  relation¬ 
ships  b<'gan,  as  Mr.  .Attlee  wound  up  the  two  days’  debate 
on  h'oreign  Affairs. 

The  news  that  some  80,000  United  Nations  troops 
were  in  danger  of  btung  encircled  by  the  Chinese  armies  in 
Korea  had  forced  this  debate  on  the  House.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  followed  his  brief  closely  and  a  quit*!,  grave 
Commons  listened  attentively  to  his  broad  survey.  “  Ever 
since  we  took  office,  and  I  think  before  it.  the  British 
Ciovernment  have  been  impressed  by  the  great  difficulties 
which  C(»nfronted  them  in  arriving  at  a  stable  settlement 
hir  this  great  continent  of  Asia,”  he  said,  as  he  reviewed 
the  interaction  of  the  forces  of  Nationalism  and  ('oinmu- 
nism  in  Asia. 

Quiet  murmurs  of  approval  greeted  Bevin’s  reference 
to  the  Colombo  Plan  which  had  been  announced  to  the 
House  before.  As  he  turned  to  the  problem  of  Korea, 
back-benchers  leaned  forward  to  catch  every  word.  “  Our 
first  objective,”  he  said,  “  is  peace,  our  second  a  unified 
democratically  gf)verned  Korea,  and  our  third  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  country.”  He  was  then  content  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  cf)ntinuation  of  the  war  on  North 
Korean  shoulders.  He  glossed  over  too  (juickly  the  nature 
«»f  the  directives  to  (ieneral  MacArthur,  but  admitted  that 
Ix'cause  of  the  lack  of  machinery  by  which  the  Security 
Council  can  conduct  its  own  military  affairs  improvisation 
was  ru'cessiiry. 

Eden  believed  that  to  hold  a  defence  line  across  the 
waist  of  Korea  must  now  be*  our  objective.  In  the  Lobbies, 
Labour  back-benchers  felt  that  Eden  had  marred  a  con¬ 
structive  spet'ch  by  speaking  out  against  the  admission  of 
China  to  the  Security  ('ouncil,  otherwise  his  speech  drew 
applause  from  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  Norman  Bower, 
Conservative,  in  a  g(M>d  speech,  told  us  he  was  forewd  to 
disagree  with  his  Front  Bench.  believed  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  China  to  the  Security  Council  was  long  overdue,  and 
that  it  was  “truly  farcical”  that  the  representative  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  administration  should  be  able  to  sit  and 
vote  on  the  Security  Council. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  there  was  intense 
discussion  among  members.  A  statement  appeared  on  the 
tape  as  having  been  made  by  President  Truman.  He  was 
reported  to  have  said  at  a  Press  Conference  that  day,  that 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  Korea  was  under  active 
consideration,  although  hoping  its  use  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary.  It  was  this  news  that  set  the  fervour  of  back-bt'nchers 
of  all  parties.  Whips,  Ministers  and  I’nder-Secretaries  were 
talking  gravely  of  the  report,  and  soon  signatures  were 


collecte<l  from  Labour  members  to  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  I'lie  word  spread  around  (piickly  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  going  to  America.  This  decision,  it  was  s.U(l, 
had  bt'cn  taken  before  the  news  on  the  tape,  so  he 
announced  to  us  the  personal  approach  t(»  Truman. 

This  initiative  pleased  the  House.  It  was  time  tliat 
both  sides  could  Ix'  made  aware  of  public  opinion.  Mnii- 
Ix  rs'at  meetings  in  their  Constituencii's  were  fully  consciuiis 
of  the  public  liorror  of  the  atom  bomb  and  the  opposition 
to  a  war  with  ('hina.  The  general  feeling  among  memlxTS 
was  that  the  Pritne  Minister  had  clearly  stated  the  British 
(lovernment’s  position  on  the  recognition  of  China  and 
Chinese  representatives  in  tlu'  United  Nations. 

But  when  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  statement  to 
the  Commons  afttT  his  return  from  the  Truman  talks, 
Churchill  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
(jnestion  and  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb.  We  had  been 
ask(‘d  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truitian  were  in  complete  agreement  on  this  subject. 

On  the  Thursday  before  the  Christmas  Recess  we  had 
a  full  debate  on  the  Washington  talks.  Mr.  Attlee  told  us 
little  that  was  new.  I  sensed  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
when  he  said  that  the  control  of  the  Uniti-d  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  is  to  remain.  On  the  atomic  bomb  we  were  merely 
told  that  “  satisfactory  assurances  ”  have  been  rcceivi'il. 
Churchill  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  House  when  he  said 
that  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  had  done  nothing  but  good, 
but  the  (juestion  was,  he  thought,  how  much  good?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  thought  it  would  be  imprudent 
and  silly  to  say  we  would  never  use  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
potential  capital  of  this  bomb,  he  believed,  was  the  only 
lever  to  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Russia.  This  view  is 
not  accepted  by  all  the  Tory  Party,  and  most  Labour  and 
Liberal  back-benchers  feel  that  the  moral  position  of  the 
Western  Powits  woidd  Ix'  completely  shattered  were  tlie 
bomb  used  on  China.  In  fact,  I  found  in  the  Lobbies 
what  I  would  call  "  last  ditch  ”  sentiments.  1  have  heard 
some  Members  say  that  to  drop  the  bomb  would  cause  a 
drift  in  .Anglo-American  relationships. 

The  efforts  of  Sir  Benegal  Ran  as  tlu'  leader  of  a  group 
of  thirteen  Asiatic  nations,  evoked  praise  from  all  (juarters 
at  Westminster,  and  it  is  hoped  by  those  of  us  who  want 
to  cement  American  friendship  that  the  .American  public 
can  be  persuaded  to  accept  China  as  a  (ireat  Power,  in  her 
own  right. 

How  did  we  leave  for  the  Christmas  Recess?  It  would 
be  right  to  say  that  we  all  feel  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
won  a  little  lime.  But  the  diplomats  must  take  over  from 
the  generals. 

European  (juestions  are  now  bogged  down  in  Asia. 
The  atom  bomb  is  no  solution  in  the  battle  of  ideas.  War 
can  be  averted,  and  the  House  of  ('oinmons  feels  that 
Britain  must  now  take  and  hold  the  initiative. 


Eastei^  World,  January,  n)^l 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  ASIA 

by  J.  F.  Stirling 


TmC  Colombo  Plan  for  South  and  Sonth-I'2ast  Asia 
f,'ivcs  new  hope  for  the  industrial  plans  of  Asian  coun¬ 
tries.  Though  over  60‘’„  of  the  proposed  investtnents 
is  listed  as  agrienltiire  and  basic  services,  a  high  proportion 
of  this  is  for  multi-purpose  schemes,  which  will  provide 
both  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  power.  Basic  services 
include  factorh's  for  locomotives  and  telephone  ecpiipment, 
as  well  as  projects  for  fuel  and  power.  These  must  be 
related  to  the  e.xpenditnre  of  about  •)%  on  industries,  to  get 
a  iH'tter  ulea  of  the  industrial  significance  of  the  I’lan.  If 
the  Colombo  Plan  is  converted  from  bine  prints  to  steel 
and  concrete,  there  will  be  a  notable  change  in  the  imhist- 
rial  status  of  South  Asia. 

The  C'ommonwealth  ('onsultative  ('ommittee  has  not 
drawn  up  any  new  plans  for  industry,  btit  merely  co-orcli- 
nati-d  the  existing  schemes  of  Asian  (iovernments.  Every 
country  in  Asia  produced  a  spate  of  blue  prints  after  the 
War,  in  a  mood  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  protest  against 
the  past.  Nationalism  and  industrialisation  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Sentiment  apart,  there  are  sound 
econotnic  reasons  for  this.  Indepr-ndence  is  unreal  wlu-n 
the  economics  of  a  “  free  ”  country  remain  an  appendage 
to  Western  markets.  Industry  is  needed  to  j^romote  and 
maintain  independent  development,  an<l  to  create  a 
balancetl  economy. 

Balance  is  lacking  from  an  economy  like  ('eylon’s  or 
Malaya’s,  which  depends  overwhelmingly  on  two  or  three 
staple  exports.  I’ost-war  tnmds  in  world  economy  have 
further  narrowed  the  range  of  exports  from  Asia,  further 
weakening  their  resistaiux'  to  slumps.  Industry  also  relates 
to  the  agricultural  problem,  as  it  wilt  relieve  pressure  on 
the  land. 

But  most  Asian  plans  for  economic  development  have 
proved  inade(inate.  In  sonu'  casi-s  tlu'V  were  completely 
Micawberish,  based  more  on  the  aspirations  of  a  country 
than  its  available  resources.  In  other  cases,  the  plans  were 
realistic,  but  were  derailed  by  civil  war,  dollar  crises,  and 
other  calamities. 

Burma  is  a  typical  case.  A  two-year  plan  drawn  up 
in  1**47  proposed  to  establish  a  witle  range  of  industries, 
including  paper,  tiles,  chemicals,  cotton  textiles,  steel  and 
Siiw  mills.  Soon  after  the  plan  was  drawn  up,  civil  war 
broke  out.  Even  the  existing  industries  came  to  a  halt, 
aiul  the  t'lovernment’s  policy  of  nationalisation  collapsed 
in  the  face  of  capital  shortage.  Burma’s  development  plan 
remains  on  paper,  with  the  e.xception  of  a  spinning  anfl 
weaving  factory.  This  plant,  of  2,(XKJ  spindles  and  200 
looms,  has  been  constructed  with  American  technical 
assistance.  The  two  big  hydro-electric  projects  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  preliminary  stirvey.  The  Bawgata 
t'haung  project  is  to  supply  power  to  the  Rangoon  area, 
and  the  Saingdin  River  project  will  serve  new  industries 
such  as  the  propetsed  paper  factory.  The  future  of  these 
scliemes  is  uncertain,  until  Iturma  makes  up  her  mind 
about  the  ('olombo  Rian. 


India’s  first  live-year  plan,  drawn  up  in  l'>47,  was  torn 
in  two  by  the  Partition.  A  National  Planning  Commission 
was  set  np  this  year  to  draft  a  new  programme.  It  has 
produced  a  six-year  plan  embracing  food,  transport,  multi¬ 
purpose  projects  and  industry.  The  industrial  targets  range 
from  iron  and  steel  (2..S  million  tons  annually),  through 
prime  movers  (.StXJ.OOO  h.p.),  machine  tools,  heavy  chemi¬ 
cals  ( 1  million, tons  annually),  and  plastics,  to  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  (PS  million  spindles).  I’nder  present  conditions, 
progress  towards  these  targets  has  been  very  slow.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  new  projects  have  bern  completed,  and  others 
are  under  construction.  They  include  a  bicycle  factory,  a 
rayon  and  artiticial  silk  plant,  and  a  ball-lM“aring  factory. 
The  fertiliser  plant  at  Sindhri,  with  a  planned  capacity  of 
.S50,U00  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  is  nearing  completion. 
Contracts  have  been  placed  with  British ,  French  and  Swiss 
linns  for  the  construction  of  wireless  ecpiipment  plants,  a 
telephone  cable  factory,  a  machine  tool  factory  and  a  ha-o- 
inotive  factory. 

Itulia  has  an  impres.sive  list  of  52  hydro-electric 
schemes,  including  multi-purpose  schemes.  The  massive 
project  for  the  Hamodar  Valley  will  irrigate  a  million  acres, 
and  have  a  capacity  of  256.0tXJ  kw.  But  the  Damodar 
Valley  schein*'  is  slowed  down  by  a  shortage  of  technicians, 
and  it  is  (hnibtful  if  the  other  targets  for  multi-purpose 
schemes  will  b<‘  attained.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  India  has 
woken  to  her  enormous  potential  for  industry.  If  her 
plans  are  realised,  India  will  threaten  Japan’s  position  as 
the  “  workshop  of  Asia.” 

Pakistan  set  up  a  Uevelopment  Board  in  1**48,  since 
when  afxuit  l.S.i  schemes  have  b«H“n  examined.  Fifty-two 
have  been  accepted  as  esstmtial  and  practicable.  Of  these, 
private  enterprise  has  established  ff)ur  cotton  mills  with 
100,000,  spimlles,  and  a  further  12  mills  with  .100,000 
spindles  wall  shortly  be  in  operation.  A  large  sugar  factory, 
a  cigarette  factory,  a  cycle-tube  plant  and  several  tanneries 
have  been  completed,  hhiture  projects  are  a  boot  and  shoe 
industrv,  an  iron  and  steel  re-rolling  mill,  fertiliser  plants 
and  a  paper  factory.  As  in  India,  multi-purpose  schemes 
for  {)ow'er  and  irrigation  have  been  procluced.  The  im¬ 
portant  ones  are  the  Warsak  Project  and  the  Karnafulli 
Project.  Work  has  actually  commenced  on  the  smaller 
Rasul  and  Malakand  hydro-electric  schemes.  Since  Pakis¬ 
tan  is  poorly  endowed  with  coal,  future  developments  for 
industry  seem  to  depend  largely  on  these  schemes  for 
electric  power. 

('eyh)n  has  escaped  civil  war  and  partition,  but  is 
hamjRTed  by  falling  markets  for  her  exports.  Her  main 
objective  is  to  diversify  her  <-Cf)nomy,  which  depenrls 
heavily  on  two  raw  products.  The  Finance  Ministry  pro 
duced  in  l**48-4**  a  six-year  plan  of  development.  The 
inrlustrial  projects  were  an  iron  and  steel  plant  (electric 
furnace),  an  ammonium  sulphate  plant,  and  factories  for 
caustic  soda,  pap«‘r.  textiles,  sugar  ami  cement.  Only  the 
cement  plant  is  under  construction.  This  is  State-owned 
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and  operated,  and  will  produce  100,000  tons  of  certient 
annually. 

The  main  industrial  project  in  Thailand  is  a  hydro¬ 
electric  generator,  to  be  located  at  Kanburi.  which  will 
“  open  up  ”  19  provinces  for  industry.  This  is  linked  with 
the  proposed  Chinat  multi-purpose  scheme.  The  Thai 
Government  hopes  to  secure  an  external  loan  for  both  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  International  Bank.  Other  projects  include 
a  joint  State  and  private  owned  cotton  factory,  leased  to  a 
Chinese  syndicate  by  the  Government,  and  a  gunny  sack 
plant.  The  capacity  of  the  existing  Wat  Sroi  Thong  cotton 
factory  is  to  expand  from  5,000  spindles  to  10,000. 

In  Malaya,  the  first  priority  has  been  the  rehabilitation 
of  her  pre-war  industries,  which  suffered  severe  damage. 
As  regards  new  industries,  the  Malayan  Government 
labours  under  the  delusion  that  Malaya  has  not  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  support  local  industries.  A  study  of  their  own 
statistics  for  net  imports  of  manufactures  shows  that  there 
is  ample  scope  for  secondary,  if  not  heavy,  industry. 
Though  Malaya  has  a  small  population,  its  standard  of 
living  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  South-East 
Asia.  However,  Malaya  will  start  thinking  about  industry 
when  there  is  another  collapse  in  the  rubber  market.  Her 
present  requirements  from  the  Colombo  Scheme  are  for 
agriculture,  transport  and  “  social  capital.” 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  just  one  year  old,  and 
the  Republic’s  foreign  exchange  position  is  still  acute. 
Indonesia  has  21  industrial  projects,  but  because  of  finance 
difficulty  only  the  following  are  given  “  high  priority  ” : 
two  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  two  paper  factories,  a 
cement  factory  and  an  agricultural  implement  factory.  The 
only  one  under  construction  is  a  spinning  mill  at  Semarang, 
of  13,000  spindles,  which  will  supply  yam  for  hand-loom 
weavers.  Private  capital  has  built,  since  the  War,  a  glass 
factory  at  Sourabaya,  producing  10  million  bottles  a  year. 
State  projects  not  on  the  "  high  priority  ”  list,  include  a 
rolling  mill  for  iron  and  steel  scrap,  a  nitrogen  fi.xation 
plant,  an  aluminium  smelter  and  mill,  and  three  cement 
factories.  These  arc  mentioned  only  to  show  the  scope  of 
the  Republic’s  plans. 

The  long-term  objective  behind  all  these  national  pro¬ 
grammes  is  the  achievement  of  a  balanced  economy,  by 
full  utilisation  of  the  natural  resources  of  each  country. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  “  arc  there  in  fact  the  natural 
resources  for  industry  in  South-East  Asia?”  The  answer 

is  given  in  a  recent  E.C.A.F.E.  Survey"*  of  mineral  re¬ 
sources  in  Asia.  The  evidence  is  very  encouraging.  Coal 
and  iron  exist  together  in  Burma.  Indonesia  and  Indo- 
China,  where  at  present  there  is  no  metallurgical  industry, 
or  a  very  rudimentary  one.  Untouched  reserves  of 
chromium,  manganese,  tungsten,  antimony  and  copper  (to 

name  but  a  few)  arc  reported  in  various  countries.  The 
Survey  states:  “  Available  knowledge  cannot  convey  a 

complete  picture  of  the  region’s  natural  wealth.  No  reli¬ 
able  estimates  arc  available  for  the  reserves  of  most 
minerals;  when  available,  the  figures  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate.” 

It  seems  that  Nature  has  not  doomed  South  Asia  to  be 

the  world’s  poor  relation.  The  area  has  the  capaiJity,  and 

the  intention,  to  create  industries.  What  is  now  proposed 
is  to  convert  these  intentions  into  reality. 

*  U.N.  liconomit  <'oiiimissi<>ii  lor  Asia  and  the  I'ar  East. 

Etoiioniic  Survey,  1949. 
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#  The  story  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
for  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  South  and  South-East 
Asia  —  a  problem  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POIJCY  OF  PAKISTAN 

by  Sir  William  Barton 


The  emergence  of  a  great  Muslim  power  in  Southern 
Asia  three  years  ago,  was  an  outstanding  event  in 
international  polities,  especially  for  the  people  of  the 
vast  stretch  of  country  dominated  by  Islam  from  Morocco 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Afghanistan.  In  the  welcome  she 
received  from  the  Muslim  countries  of  the  world,  Pakistan 
had  an  advantage  denied  to  the  neighbour  dominion: 
Hinduism  had  no  appeal  outside  India  herself.  It  is  true 
that  her  statesmen  claim  cultural  ties  with  China  and 
Indonesia,  and  surprisingly  enough,  with  the  Afghans. 
But  these  ties  w'ere  of  a  tenuous  nature.  And  as  regards 
.he  relations  of  Hindus  with  the  western  world,  it  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  for  a  Hindu  to  cross  the  "  black  water  ” 
meant  ostracism  from  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  Islam 
is  a  bond  between  all  Muslim  nations:  Islam  has  great 
traditions  in  world  politics  which  appeal  to  the  Muslim 
mind  everywhere. 

Thus  from  the  outset,  Pakistan  had  many  friends 
abroad.  It  is  not  surprising  in  the  context  of  world 
politics  today  that  she  has  shown  leanings  to  a  policy  of 
Pan-Islamism.  The  partition  of  India  placed  heavy 
responsibility  on  her  shoulders.  On  her  arms  depended 
the  safety  of  the  one  great  international  frontier  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  frontier  which  stretches  from  the  North- 
•  East  corner  of  Kashmir  adjoining  Tibet  along  Soviet 
dominated  Sinkiang;  thence  turning  westwards  round  the 
Pamirs  it  skirts  the  Afghan  borderland  to  the  Persian 
frontier.  Under  the  British  regime,  the  whole  of  the 
military'  resources  of  India,  backed  by  Britain,  were  avail¬ 
able  for  its  defence:  Pakistan  has  to  rely  on  less  than  a 
third  of  what  the  previous  Government  of  India  had  at 
its  disposal. 

Because  of  the  strong  appeal  of  Islam  to  the  Afghans 
of  the  borderland,  the  Pakistan  (iovernment  felt  it  could 
safely  withdraw  its  regular  troops  from  the  trans-border 
outposts  and  from  some  of  the  frontier  stations,  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  to  the  Irregular  Frontier 
Corps,  supported  by  the  Pakistan  Air  Force.  Thanks  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  border  pteoph*,  the  system  has  held, 
despite  the  strain  imposed  on  it  by  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  Afghan  Government.  In  point  of  fact,  the  attitude 
of  Kabul  has  been  ont“  of  the  major  problems  with  which 
the  Pakistan  fiovernment  has  had  to  deal.  The  ruling 
classes  at  the  Afghan  capital  saw.  in  the  departure  of  the 
British  and  the  splitting  up  of  India,  a  heaven-sent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recover  what  they  regard  as  Afghanistan 

irredenta,  in  other  words,  the  country  up  to  the  Indus. 
Despite  the  obvious  fact  that  the  people  concerned  preferred 
Pakistan,  the  Afghan  Government  has,  throughout,  carried 
on  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  its  neighbour,  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  suborn  the  frontier  tribes  and  t<» 

incite  intransigent  elements,  such  as  the  group  led  by  the 
Fakir  of  Ipi,  to  create  trouble. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  serious  disturbance  of  the 
peace  on  the  Afghan  borderl.and.  Despite  the  strongest 
provocation.  Pakistan  has  maintained  a  friendly'  attitude 
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to  the  Afghan  (iovernment;  but  her  patience  is  nearing  the 
breaking  point,  especially  since  recently  there  have  been 
incursions  from  the  Afghan  side  into  Pakistan  territory. 
The  situation  has  grown  still  more  dangerous  as  a  result 
of  Russian  support  in  the  campaign  of  calumny  against 
Pakistan.  The  Pakistan  Government,  not  unreasonably, 
has  looked  to  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and  India  to  give  it 
moral  support  against  Afghan  intrigue;  it  has  received 
little,  if  any.  On  the  contrary,  India,  a  short  time  ago, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  trade  with  Afghani¬ 
stan.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  public  opinion  in 
the  Muslim  world  generally,  strongly  reprobates  the  Kabiil 
attitude. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Pakistan  has,  throughout, 
revolved  round  the  problem  of  Kashmir.  It  has  been,  for 
her,  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Great  disappointment  is 
felt  at  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  solve  it.  At 
one  time,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  things  had 
reached  a  crisis,  public  opinion  looked  to  Russia  for 
support.  That  is  not  the  case  now,  seeing  that  Russia  is 
taking  sides  with  Afghanistan  in  her  claim  against  the 
Pakistan  Government  and  has  insulted  the  Pakistan  Prime 
Minister  by’  describing  him  as  a  satellite  of  the  West. 
However,  Pakistan  might  again  look  for  help  from  the 
Kremlin  if  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue 
and  the  Afghan  claim  is  not  brought  about,  or  if  a  crisis 
with  India  should  ensue.  Here  again,  it  may  be  noted, 
that  Pakistan  has  the  support  of  the  Muslim  world  gener¬ 
ally  in  her  quarrel  with  Kashmir. 

Pakistan  feels  that  her  destiny  is  linked  with  the  West: 
She  has  strongly  supported  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations 
over  Korea,  and,  unlike  India,  has  approved  the  crossing 
by  United  Nations’  forces,  of  the  38th  parallel.  Further, 
she  has  agreed  to  be  represented  on  the  commission  to  be 
appointed  to  settle  the  future  of  that  country.  Sir 
Muhammad  Zafarullah,  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  who 
has  played  an  outstanding  part  at  Lake  Success,  supported 
Mr.  Acheson’s  plan  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
Nations  to  deal  with  an  inconvenient  veto.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Pakistan  (iovernment  would  endorse 
the  proposal  to  build  up  an  international  force  to  be  made 
available  for  the  Lhiited  Nations  in  an  emergency.  On 
the  other  hand,  like  India,  Pakistan  has  recognised  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  acceptance 
by  the  United  Nations. 

As  regards  Communism,  Pakistan  realises  its  menace 

to  Asia.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is,  her  repre¬ 
sentatives  think,  to  give  economic  help  to  the  undeveloped 
countries  there.  Sir  Muhammad  Zafarullah  voices  a 
section  of  public  opinion  in  Pakistan  when  criticising 
western  colonialism:  at  the  same  time  there  is  some  support 

in  Pakistan  for  the  view  that  undue  haste  in  placing  the 

destinies  of  backward  people  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
untrained  politicians  might  not  always  b«'  to  their  advan¬ 
tage. 
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Mr.  Liaqat  AH  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Cairo,  in  a  public  speech  gave  out 
that  Pakistan  with  its  80,000,000  Muslims,  was  standing 
by  the  Islamic  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Obviously, 
as  the  greatest  Muslim  power  in  Asia,  she  should  play  an 
outstanding  part  in  those  regions.  At  present  she  is  hope¬ 
lessly  handicapped  by  the  quarrel  with  India  over  Kashmir 
and  the  hostility  of  Afghanistan.  With  these  troubles 
overcome,  her  help  would  be  invaluable  in  setting  up  a 
barrier  against  Communist  infiltration  southwards  from 
western  Tibet  to  the  Caspian.  As  relevant  to  Middle 
Eastern  politics,  it  may  be  noted  that  public  opinion  in 
Pakistan  criticises  British  policy  in  Palestine  which  has 

had  the  effect,  Pakistanis  say,  of  driving  a  wedge  in  the 

heart  of  the  Arab  world.  Pakistan  would  like  to  see  an 

effort  made  to  recover  Arab  friendship  for  Britain. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  from  Indonesia, 
another  important  Asian  state  has  come  into  existence. 
Will  it  gravitate  into  the  Indian  or  the  Pakistani  orbit? 
Both  dominions  claim  to  have  helped  to  pave  the  way  to 

its  independence.  Its  70,000,000  people  are  almost  entirely 
Muslim.  Nevertheless  its  leaders.  Dr.  Soekarno,  President 

of  the  new  republic,  and  Dr.  Hatta,  his  Prime  Minister, 
decided  that  their  country  would  be  an  Asian  and  not  a 
Muslim  state.  A  great  welcome  was  given  to  Pandit  Nehru 
during  the  visit  he  paid  to  the  state  capital,  Jakarta,  about 
a  year  ago.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Hatta’s  Government  was 
succeeded  by  a  Government  formed  by  the  Masjumi  party, 
which,  reversing  the  policy  of  its  predecessor,  announced 
that  the  state  would  be  Muslim.  This  attitude  was 
emphasised  when,  at  the  end  of  last  October,  the  leader 
of  the  party  paid  a  visit  to  Karachi,  during  which  he  gave 
out  that  his  followers  and  the  people  of  Indonesia  gener¬ 
ally,  would  pledge  their  full  support  to  Pakistan  on  the 

Kashmir  issue.  But  whatever  the  political  orientation  of 

Indonesia  may  ultimately  be,  she  will  not  count  for  much 
in  Middle  Eastern  politics  until  she  develops  a  stable 
Government,  not  in  sight  at  the  moment. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Pakistan  will  stay  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  full  member.  She  was,  however, 

bitterly  disappointed  that  India,  although  she  had  become 
a  republic  and  severed  the  link  with  the  Crown,  was 

allowed  to  continue  her  membership.  Outside  the 


Commonwealth,  it  was  felt  in  Karachi,  she  would  not 
venture  to  attack  Pakistan.  Britain’s  failure  to  interxene 
effectively  in  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  resented.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Governor-General  Khawaja  Nazim-ud-l)in, 
eulogised  the  Commonwealth  in  a  public  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King’s  birthday  on  June  8th  of  last  y<-ar. 
At  Ottawa  during  his  recent  tour  in  the  American 
Continent,  Mr.  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  spoke  in  much  the  siune 
sense.  The  result  of  his  tour  was  undoubtedly  to  strengthen 
the  link  between  his  country  and  the  w'estern  democracies. 
But  Pakistan  does  expect  more  support  from  the  West, 
especially  from  Britain,  and  the  link  may  weaken  if  frus¬ 
tration  follows. 

India  played  a  great  part  in  the  two  world  wars, 

especially  in  the  second  Her  influence  in  the  international 

sphere  in  Asia,  made  for  stability.  Had  conditions  remained 

unchanged  for  a  few  years  after  the  last  war,  her  military 
competence  would  have  been  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  and  might  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  a 
permanent  world  peace.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment 

that  the  splitting  of  the  sub-continent  and  the  quarrels 
of  the  two  dominions  has  reduced  the  military  potential 

of  them  both  to  negligible  proportions.  The  feeling  of 
military  weakness  doubtless  explains  their  attitude  in 
hoping  to  remain  neutral  should  a  third  world  war  develop. 
It  is  getaerally  recognised  that  the  two  are  economically 
inter-dependent.  Pandit  Nehru  goes  still  further  and 
recently  expressed  the  view  that  their  survival  depends 
on  their  standing  side  by  side,  both  in  defence  and  foreign 
policy.  This  view  is  doubtless  shared  by  the  neighbouring 
dominion.  One  may  comment  that  if  Pandit  Nehru  really 
holds  the  opinion  referred  to,  it  is  astonishing  that  he 
makes  no  real  effort  to  solve  the  Kashmir  dispute.  With 

that  settled,  the  two  dominions  might  forge  links  of  friend¬ 

ship  which  would  make  possible  their  standing  together 

against  aggression  in  Asia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  what  this  would  mean  for  world  peace.  There 
is  little  hope  that  left  to  themselves  they  will  be  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  over  Kashmir.  That  can  only  be 
brought  about  through  the  United  Nations  backed  by  the 

Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.A.  The  moral  pressure  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  by  "such  a  combination  should 

ensure  the  desired  result. 


KOREA:  DECEMBER,  1950 

by  Major-General  J.  R,  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


Readers  may  recollect  that  in  the  first  of  the  articles 
published  by  Eastern  World  (Aug.-Sept.  ’50)  on  the 
situation  in  Korea  it  was  stated  that  if  China  with 
Russian  backing  elected  to  throw  her  weight  on  to  the  side 
of  the  North  Korean  forces  "  logistics  ”  (the  rate  of  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  supply  possible)  made  it  quite  impracticable  for 
the  U.N.  to  achieve  their  stated  aims  in  Korea  within  the 
predictable  future,  or  indeed  at  all  without  committing 
themselves  to  an  “  all  out  ”  major  war  in  this  area.  Succeed¬ 
ing  articles  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Communist  bloc’s 
aim  has  been  to  “hook  on’’  as  large  U.N.  forces  as  possible 
on  the  Eastern  periphery  of  the  Russian  sphere  of 


influence,  thus  facilitating  her  next  move,  in  an  area  far 
more  vital  and  maybe  final,  probably  Iran  and  Europe  in 
that  order.  Many  people  must  have  wondered  why  China 
has  held  back  until  what  appeared  the  last  minute  of  the 
eleventh  hour  when  with  less  effort  she  could  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  driven  the  original  American  forces  into  the 
sea.  No  reasonable  person  can  accept  the  idea  that  China, 
or  at  any  rate  Russia,  seriously  imagined  that  any  attack 
on  Chinese  territory  was  or  is  intended,  and  this  explanation 
can  be  discarded,  as  readily  as  that  of  similar  fears  on  the 
part  of  the  Kremlin  with  regard  to  Russia  herself.  Both 
are  purely  for  home  propaganda  purposes.  The  far  more 
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reas«nable  explanation  is  that  China,  under  Russian  direc¬ 
tion,  has  deliberately  waited  until  the  maximum  U.N. 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  "prestige”  involved,  and 
then  struck  in  overwhelming  force  still  knowing  that 
"logistics"  were  still  incomparably  in  favour  of  herself. 
This  action  would  be,  of  course,  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  "  accrochement  ”  on  the  periphery  mentioned 
above.  It  may  not  be,  and  probably  isn’t,  the  only 
explanation,  but  is  likely  to  be  the  main  one.  Further 
advance  in  the  last  few  months  in  Russia’s  "atomic” 
achievement,  oil  reserves,  and  the  “softening”  of  Iran, 
together  with  a  feeling  that  after  all  an  integrated  European 
army  may  emerge  sooner  than  expected  (by  Muddle  out  of 
Panic)  may  all  “be  involved.  This  we  cannot  know. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  this  appreciation  is  at  least 
partly  correct  what  is  the  position  now  an(i  what  is  likely 

to  accrue  from  it  ? 

t'hina  seems  to  have  three  alternative  courses  of  action. 
She  can  either : 

(i)  Content  herself  with  freeing  Korea  north  of  the 
38th  parallel:  but  if  adopted  why  was  the  North  Korean 

attack  ever  sponsored  and  backed  by  the  Communist  bloc 

as  a  whole  as  it  unquestionably  was? 

(ii)  Exert  the  full  pressure  necessary  (and  certainly 
available)  to  clear  the  U.N.  forces  out  of  Korea  altogether. 
This  course  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  U.N.  are  most 
unlikely  to  play  the  Communists’  game  by  trying  to  stage 
a  “come  back,”  and  so,  despite  the  local  loss  of  material 
and  morale  inflicted  on  American  and  other  forces,  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  main  object  as  adumbrated.  Course 
(i)  is  more  consistent  with  this  latter 

(iii)  Tie  up  such  U.N.  force.s  as  escape  destruction  in 
beachheads  around,  say,  Ichon  and  Hungnan.  and  play  cat 
and  mouse  with  them,  meanwhile  driving  on  into  South 

Korea  and  incorporating  the  whole  country,  as  originally 
intended  last  June,  into  the  Communist  bloc.  It  would 

matter  little  to  them  if  the  U.N.  formed  another  beachhead 


around  Pusan  since  every  such  beachhead  provides  a 
suppurating  ulcer  on  the  body  of  U.N. 

What  of  the  U.N.’s  alternatives?  They  seem  simple, 
however  unpleasant.  They  can  either  play  the  game 
exactly  as  the  Kremlin  wants  it  by  throwing  more  and 
more  troops  into  Korea  with  all  logistic  weight  against 
them,  or  they  can  hope  to  escape  with  no  more  than  a  very 
nasty  mauling.  Except  as  points  of  evacuation  there  is 
is  no  value  at  all  in  hanging  on  to  beachheads,  as  with  the 
world  situation  as  it  is  today  Korea,  except  from  the 
prestige  point  of  view,  is  and  must  remain  nothing  but  a 
liability  until  the  question  of  who  is  to  dominate  the  Far 
East  and  South-East  Asia  as  a  whole  is  resolved.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  U.N.  are  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  be 
what  is  commonly  and  correctly  called  "  bogged  down  ’’  in 

a  major  war  in  this  area.  At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is. 

That  the  loss  of  "  face  ”  and  the  material  repercussions  in 
Indo-China,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaya  and  indeed  over  the 
whole  Kastern  world  will  be  appalling  is  obvious.  The  one 
result  on  the  credit  side  may  be  that  Japan  may  see  the 
writing  on  the  wall  by  the  hands  of  her  natural  enemies. 

But  the  loss  of  “ face”  is  with  us  in  any  case.  The  issue 
between  Communi.sm  and  Democracy  is  not  going  to  be 

settled  in  the  Far  East  or  South-East  Asia  unless  the  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  are  foolish  enough,  suicidal  enough,  to  let 
themselves  be  weakened  beyond  all  effectual  resistance  to 
death  by  creeping  paralysis  spreading  from  their  Eastern 
misadventures.  They  can  better  afford  a  loss  of  prestige 
and  even  territory  here  now  than  later,  and  in  assessing 
such  temporary  loss  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Kremlin 
is  very  nearly  ready  herself  to  strike  by  action  against  Iran, 
which  is  the  reason  perhap>s  for  the  Chinese  action  in  Korea. 
There  has  been  too  much  said  in  public  about  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  Baku  oil  fields  and  Russia  is  quite  alive  to 

the  fact  that  “two  can  play  at  that  game  “-herself  the 

more  effectively. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


MEMORANDUM  ON  KOREA 

Sir. — VV’ith  humility,  yet  with  the  knowledge  that  what  I 
have  advocated  in  the  past  concerning  Korea  might  have 
averted  the  tragic  events  now  transpiring  there,  may  I  at  this 

late  hour  present  a  blueprint  for  the  consideration  of  those 

endeavouring  to  reach  a  solution  in  Korea? 

The  formula,  to  be  successful,  must  have  as  its  paramount 

consideration  the  aspirations  of  the  Korean  people.  No  just 
solution  could  justihably  be  labelled  “appeasement.”  Any 
effort  at  "  face  saving  ”  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  or  an 

attempt  to  put  "  power  politics  ’’  above  the  legitimate  hopes 
of  the  Korean  nation  will  only  lead  to  further  disaster. 

Actually,  what  Koreans  want  is:  (1)  an  end  to  hostilities: 
(2)  a  unified  nation;  (;1)  the  right  to  choose  their  own  govern¬ 
ment;  (4)  a  respect  for  their  sovereign  independence;  and  (5) 
world-wide  assistance  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  war-torn 
country. 

How  under  present  conditions  is  it  possible  to  move  from 
the  mental  climate  of  hatred  and  war  into  the  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  that  would  make  real  these  rational  objectives?  First, 
we  must  abandon  our  present  negativism,  i.e.  the  idea  it  is  too 
late,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  Chinese  or  Russian  Com¬ 


munist  leaders,  or  that  morality  is  all  on  one  side,  immorality 
all  on  the  other.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  conducive  to 

peace  for  the  great  powers  to  continue  to  heckle  each  other. 
It  would  be  well  to  consider  a  hard  historic  fact — namely, 

that  no  nation  or  people  holds  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 
Considering  the  above,  I  suggest  the  following :  — 

1.  An  immediate  cease-fire,  arranged  by  the  tJ.N.,  or 
responsible  non-involved  individuals. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  belligerent  troops  to  a  demarcation  line 

arranged  by  the  U.N.  or  responsible  non-involved  individuals. 

:1.  Reconstitution  of  the  present  U.N.  Commission  on 
Korea  acceptable  to  the  U.N.,  the  United  States.  China  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  over-all  governing  body 
in  Korea. 

4.  This  Commission  would  supervise  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops,  military  missions,  etc.,  by  a  given  date. 

o.  Appointment  of  a  Korean  advisory  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  of  high  calibre  and  integrity  who  were  not 
and  are  not  connected  with  either  government  in  Korea,  to 
assist  the  over-all  Commission. 

0.  Organisation  by  the  Commission  of  interim  local 
governments  in  each  village,  town  and  city.  These  local 
governments  would  be  empowered  to  exercise  administrative 
and  police  functions  pending  a  national  election. 

7.  Holding  of  a  free  plebiscite  without  regard  to  political 
views  or  civil  status,  to  choose  a  government  for  a  united 
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Kort-a.  T  hu  poll  should  Ik-  held  at  the  oarlit  st  momnit  in  a 
inaiiiu'r  fixed  hy  the  Commission.  ( I'he  present  tragcfly  steins 
in  large  measures  from  refusal  to  trust  the  Koreans  to  mould 
their  own  future.) 

8.  Upon  establishment  of  a  national  goveniment  through 
free  elections,  termination  of  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
and  the  admission  of  Korea  to  the  United  Nations. 

y.  Guarantee  of  the  indejiendence  and  neutrality  of  a 
uniter!  Korea  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  Communist  China 
if  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

10.  A  programme  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
Korea  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  ten-point  solution  1  Jiave  presented  touclu-s  tlu“  iiard 
core  of  peace  in  Asia,  namely,  the  Korean  problem.  1  present 
it  as  a  Korean,  thinking  primarily  of  my  country.  1  am 


mindful  of,  though  not  (jualitied  to  olTer  solutions  to,  oilier 
problems  that  iKissibly  enter  into  any  agreement  conceining 
Korea,  such  as  the  admission  of  Communist  China  into  the 
U.N.,  the  jiosition  of  Nationalist  China  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  and  the  fate  of  Formosa.  I  can 
therefore  only  suggest  that  their  solution  be  considered  in  the 
temperate,  unemotional  climate  of  reason  nither  than  in  one 
embnicing  shortsightedness  and  vindictiveness. 

To  solve  the  Korean  problem  can  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  which  could  lead  conceivably  to  a  general  world 
settlement. 

Yours,  etc., 

YONtiJKUNC.  Kl.M, 

President,  Korean  Affairs  Institute. 
W'asliington  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


ASIA’S  DESPERATE  PEASANTS 

by  H.  a  K.  Woddis 


WITHOUT  a  serious  analysis  of  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Asia  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  great 
political  upheavals  that  have  taken  place  in  that  vast 
area  of  the  world  in  recent  years,  or  to  form  any  judgment 
as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  events  now 
taking  place. 

The  two  biggest  economic  facts  about  Asia  are  first, 
that  a  thousand  million  people,  half  of  mankind,  live  there. 
And  secondly,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
peasants. 

There  is  no  doubt — and  this  is  admitted  on  all  sides — 
that  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  main  reason,  why  so 
many  of  the  peasants  of  Asia  are  supporting  the  variou.s 
revolts  and  revolutionary  movements  in  Asia  is  precisely 
because  their  existing  governments  have  failed  to  satisfy 
their  land-hunger  or  alleviate  their  desperate  plight, 
(iovernor  John  C.  Early,  of  the  Philippines,  said  in  1931: 
“  Take  away  a  man’s  land  and  he  is  desperate.”  And 
it  can  be  added:  "  (iive  a  peasant  land  and  he  will  support 
you.” 

Asia  in  the  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a  chronic 
agrarian  crisis,  which  is  of  particular  importance  because 
the  countries  of  Asia  are  j^redorninantly  agricultural  in 
their  economy.  For  example,  in  Thailand  of  all  gain¬ 
fully  employed  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  in  Korea, 
73%:  in  Burma,  70%;  in  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines, 
69%;  in  India,  67%;  in  Ceylon,  62%;  in  Malaya,  61% 
H)ven  in  Japan  the  figure  is  as  high  as  52%  with  only  22% 
in  industry.  In  all  the  other  countries  listed  above,  under 
15%  are  engaged  in  industry.  The  above  figures  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  West;  6'*',  employed  in  agriculture 
in  Britain,  17%  in  the  United  States,  26%  in  Germany  and 
.16%  in  France. 

These  figures  graphically  show  fhe  overwhelming 
agrarian  character  of  the  economy  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
— yet  in  all  these  countries  peasants  are  without  land, 
there  is  generally  a  shortage  of  food  and  the  people  go 
hungry.  Prof.  Jacoby  has  pointed  out*  that  80  per  cent 
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of  the  native  population  in  South-lvast  Asia  is  underprivi¬ 
leged,  living  near  the  borders  of  starvation.  They  have 
insufficient  food,  bad  clothing,  inferior  houses,  and  thus 
no  physical  resistance  against  the  heavy,  periodic  economic 
fluctuations  which  are  inherent  in  the  system  of  economic 
dependence  which  characterises  these  countries.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  suffer  from  chronic  malnutrition  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  a  shockingly 
high  rate  of  infantile  mortality.  Not  only  are  the  pieasants 
too  poor  to  buy  enough  food,  but  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  right  quality  food.  As  a  result  their  protein 
intake  is  abysmally  low.  An  adequate  diet  of  fish,  eggs, 
meat  and  vegetables  is  utterly  beyond  the  buying  capacity 
of  these  peasant  families. 

An  important  feature  of  the  economy  of  many  of  these 
countries  is  that  alongside  the  disparity  as  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  cash 
crop  to  dominate  the  ecofwimy.  Rubber,  rice,  tea,  cotton 
produce  great  wealth  on  the  world’s  markets,  but  they  also 
render  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  extremely  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  periodic  economic  blizzards  that  sweep  over 
the  world.  This  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  what  hap- 
peiu'd  in  the  last  big  head-on  crisis. 

While  between  i()2()  and  iq32  prices  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  the  Western  metrojxilitan  countries 
fell  25  per  cent,  the  prices  of  colonial  agricultural 
goods  dropped  by  50  per  cent  and  more.  Rubber  prices, 
for  example,  by  1932  had  fallen  to  20  per  cent  of  the  1928 
level.  But  these  were  market  prices.  In  actual  fact,  the 
colonial  producers— in  many  cases  peasants — received  for 
their  commodities  far  less  than  the  prices  quoted,  in  some 
cases  only  a  fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  again  market  prices,  were  far  higlier 
by  the  time  the  goods  actually  reache’d  the  peasant  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Asia.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  livelihood  of  the 
average  peasant  in  Asia  can  be  well  imagined. 

On  top  of  this,  however,  there  also  took  place  an 
enormous  restriction  in  the  production  of  the  main  com¬ 
modities  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  For  example,  sugar 
production  was  restricted  by  one  half  through  international 
agreement  in  1932,  and  rubber  in  1934. 
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The  double  impact  of  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  restriction 
of  production  had  a  ruinous  effect  on  millions  of  peasants. 
Already  overburdened  by  exorbitant  rent  and  taxes  and 
grasping  usurers,  millions  were  thrown  into  abject  poverty 
and  famine,  forced  off  the  land,  and  driven  into  large  scale 
pauperism  and  degradation.  Between  1921  and  1931,  the 
number  of  landless  peasantry  in  India  grew  from  20  million 
to  30  million.  In  China,  in  1927,  nine  million  people  were 
stricken  by  famine,  in  1928,  27  million,  in  1929,  57  million, 
in  1931,  70  million.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  land-hungry 
peasants  swarmed  into  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Shanghai, 
Canton,  turned  into  professional  paupers,  sleeping  and 
dying  on  the  streets.  In  Burma,  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta 
alone,  the  peasants  lost  1,300,000  acres  of  land  through 
indebtedness  between  1915-1930.  The  collapse  of  the  rice 
price  in  1929-31  caught  Burmese  peasants  without  the 
means  to  resist.  A  wave  of  foreclosures  swept  the  country, 
robbing  the  peasants  of  the  best  part  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
the  rich  delta  passed  to  absentee  landlords.  By  Pearl 
Harbour,  “  the  typical  rural  Burman  was  a  landless 
labourer,  often  drifting  from  village  to  village  and  contri¬ 
buting  to  a  crime  record  that  gave  Burma  proportionately 
the  highest  rate  of  murders  of  any  country  for  which 
accurate  statistics  are  available.”  (J.  Russell  Andrus: 
Burma,  An  Experiment  in  Self-Government).  The  same 
process  went  forward  in  Indonesia,  where  thousands  of 
small  producers  of  rubber  were  ruined,  and  in  Indo-China 
where  in  Cochin-China,  for  example,  the  number  of  large 
estates  increased  leaving  200,000  landless  families  to  turn 
to  share-cropping  for  their  existence.  In  the  Philippines 
the  number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  decreased  from 
1,520,000  in  1918  to  805,000  in  1938.  By  1939  there  were 
3J  million  Philippine  peasants  who  had  been  forced  down 
into  the  ranks  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  total  effect  of  the  crisis  years  in  the  thirties  was 
to  hasten  the  differentiation  amongst  the  millions  of 
peasants  in  Asia.  Millions  of  small-holders  were  ruined, 
driven  off  their  land  and  forced  to  join  the  already  over¬ 
crowded  ranks  of  the  landless  agricultural  labourers. 
Millions  of  poverty-stricken  peasants  were  forced  into 
pauperism,  succumbed  to  famines,  or  trekked  into  the 
towns  in  a  desperate  search  for  work  which  the  few  fac¬ 
tories,  themselves  facing  crisis,  were  unable  to  offer. 

It  was  this  economic  background  which  unleashed  the 
great  political  upheavals  of  the  thirties  in  Asia,  as  all  the 
available  testimony  reveals.  The  years  1928  to  1832, 
precisely  the  years  of  the  economic  crisis,  and  the  years 
immediately  following  1932,  saw  the  biggest  political 
upheavals  in  Asia  since  the  aftermath  of  the  first  world 
war.  In  1931  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
able  to  hold  their  First  Congress  of  Soviets  in  Jiukin,  after 
a  series  of  peasant  uprisings.  In  1931,  too,  the 
Burma  rebellion  took  place,  the  official  report  making  this 
revealing  observation;  “  All  classes  of  agriculturalists  have 
been  hit  terribly  hard  by  the  disastrous  fall  in  the  price  of 
paddy,  and  economic  distress  doubtless  helped  them  to  lend 
a  ready  ear  to  inflammatory  preaching  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  In  that  same  year,  the  Philippines  witnessed  the 
Taying  incident.  Though  the  official  verdict  classified  the 
revolt  as  "  religious  fanaticism,”  it  is  significant  that  it 
was  armed  peasants  who  looted  the  Taying  City  Hall,  and 
that  it  was  the  land  records  which  they  destroyed.  The 


1935  Sahdal  uprising  which  followed  in  Luzon,  was  also 
based  on  peasant  unrest.  These  same  crisis  years  also  wit¬ 
nessed  peasant  outbreaks  in  India,  a  revolt  in  Indo-China 
and  another  in  Thailand.  In  many  of  these  countries,  such 
as  India  and  Malaya,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  birth  of  Com¬ 
munist  parties  dates  from  this  period. 

In  much  of  Asia  today — India,  Ceylon,  Thailand, 
Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines — the  povetry 
and  the  land-hunger  of  the  peasant  remains.  In  China,  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Korea,  the  Communist  armies,  themselves  com¬ 
posed  of  peasants,  advance  behind  the  banner  “  Land  to  the 
tiller.”  The  same  slogan  carries  forward  the  peasant 
guerillas  in  Central  Luzon,  in  central  Burma,  in  the  hilts 
of  Indonesia. 

The  hunger  for  land  is  at  the  same  time  a  hunger  for 
national  existence,  for  national  independence.  The  national 
movements  in  Asia  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  grim  realities 
of  peasant  life.  The  national  idea  became  a  permanent 
force  in  South-East  Asia  when  the  peasants  were  forced  to 
give  up  subsistence  farming  for  the  cultivation  of  cash 
crops,  or  when  subsistence  farming  ceased  to  yield  subsis¬ 
tence. 

Unless  the  countries  in  the  West  can  assuage  this  land- 
hunger  and  give  the  land  to  the  peasants,  there  is  no  hope 
of  peace  in  Asia.  The  dilemma  of  the  West  is  that  it  is 
supporting  in  Asia  the  Governments  of  the  landlords  and 
the  enemies  of  the  peasants.  And  it  is  a  major  dilemma. 
Because  if  we  cannot  solve  it  we  run  the  risk  of  finding  our 
armies  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  the  armies  of  Asia, 
with  the  millions  of  Asiatic  peasants  demanding  their  right¬ 
ful  inheritance,  the  land. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  “CRISIS”  IN  NEPAL 

by  “  Bamuniya  ” 


SOMK  forty-four  ytars  ago  tho  tlun  Priiiu-  Minister  of 
Nopal  visited  Kngland.  In  liis  entourage  was  an  officer 
much  interested  in  the  new  “drive”  which  was  sweep¬ 
ing  over  tile  Indian  Army  as  part  of  the  Kitchener  reforma¬ 
tion,  for  a  much  higher  standard  of  general  education 
amongst  Indian  ranks,  both  to  increase  military  efficiency 
and  in  order  that  the  serving  soldier  should  not,  on  return 
to  civil  life,  tind  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation,  alone,  with  the  Maharajah,  this  officer 
|H)inted  out  that  the  low  standard  of  education  of  the 
(iiirkha  recruit,  with  the  possible  e.xception  of  the  Khas, 
threw  an  undue  strain  on  the  regimental  schools  and  was 
likely  to  give  the  Cbirkha  serving  soldier  a  feeling  of 
inferiority.  Why  then,  asked  the  officer,  did  the  Nepal 
Durbar  not  only  not  provide  educational  facilities  beyond, 
at  most,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Katmandu,  but  posi¬ 
tively  set  their  face  against  education  in  any  form’  “Do 
you,”  said  the  Maharajah,  “take  me  for  a  complete  fool? 
What  is  the  hrst  thing  your  ‘  general  education  ’  is  going 
to  tell  the  Magar,  the  (iiirung,  the  Limba,  and  the  Kai ? 
Surely,  that  they  are  being  ruled  by  an  alien  (Rajput) 
Dynasty?  ” 

Some  twenty  years  later  an  offer  to  subsidise  education 
ill  Nepal,  made  liy  the  ('lovernment  of  India,  was  emphatic 
ally  refused,  with  spare  if  any  thanks,  by  a  later  Prime 
Minister. 

So  there,  it  is  suggested,  lies  the  real  root  of  the 
trouble.  An  alien  dynasty  holding  complete  and  tlespitic 
power  by  hen'ditary  succession,  and  afraid  of  the  jxissible 
consec] lienee's  of  educating  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
who  had  little  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  earth,  but  who 
contributed  on  a  feudal  scale  to  the  extreme  well-being  of 
the  alien  government  aforesaid.  The  Maharaj  Dhiraj  has, 
of  course,  always  been  jiurely  a  “reverenced”  tigurehead 
and  taken  no  part  in  the  fum  tion  of  (lovernment.  If  it  is 
true,  as  seems  to  be  indicated,  that  the  alleged  jilot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Prime  Minister’s  hereditary  power,  has  revolved 
around  the  Dhiraj,  it  will  greatly  surprise  those  who  best 
know  Nepal,  to  learn  that  he  has  been  an  understanding 
|>ar(y  to  the  use  that  was  being  made  of  him. 

It  will  be  left  to  those  more  skilled  in  political  science 
than  is  the  writer  to  say  whether  it  is  possible  successfully 
to  impose  democratic  institutions  on  the  existing  set-up  in 
Nepal.  It  is  believed  the  phrase,  “enlarge  the  basis  of 
democratic  government,”  has  been  attributed  to  Pandit 
Nehru  but  one  cannot  “i-nlarge”  what  does  not  exist. 

WTiat,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  crisis  and  where 
precisely  does  Pandit  Nehru  imagine  his  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  tlemocracv  in  Nepal  is  likely  to  lead  either  Nepal 
or  himself  ? 

Readers  of  Kastkrn  World  will  no  doubt  remember 
that  they  were  told  in  general  and  cautious  terms,  that  a 
short  time  ago  there  had  been  ijuite  serious  ('ommunist- 
s|)onsored  trouble  in  Kastern  Nepal  and  that  these  had  been 
suppressed  with  “exemplary”  severity.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  severity  rather  than  the  immediate  effectivene>s  of 


the  measures  impre.ssed  Itself  on  the  mind  of  Pandit  Nehiu, 
who  has  perhaps  not  shown  himself  at  his  most  wide  awake 
and  foreseeing  with  regard  to  ('ommunism  outside  actual 
Indian  confines,  and  started  his  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
“democracy  for  Nepal.”  That  the  wish  for  such  “demo¬ 
cratising”  may  not  have  been  purely  altruistic  is  neither 
here  nor  there  for  the  moment.  Presumably  no  one  is  |)ie- 
pared  to  suggest  that  the  Ciovernment  of  India  had  any 
direct  hand  in  lending  support  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  existing  regime  in  a  friendly  independent  neighbour 
state,  on  good  relations  with  whom  a  considerable' part  of 
the  effective  Indian  army  dejH'iids.  Mut  moral  support  and 
approval  is  another  matter,  since  it  can  be  extremely  mis¬ 
chievous  and  may  “asily  lead  to  unpleasant  results. 
“Tibet”  may  have  been  written  on  the  wall  too  late  for 
Pandit  Nehru  to  read,  but  a  Nepal  in  chaos,  which  would 
certainly  follow  the  forcible  end  of  the  present  ruling  house, 
can  hardly  be  pleasant  for  him  to  contemplate,  now  that 
his  role  of  King  ('anute  to  the  ('hinese  ('ommunist  waves 
has  fallen  flat.  No  one  wishes  to  be  accused,  as  one  so 
readily  is,  of  “seeing  ('ommunism  everywhere  where  it 
doesn’t  exist,”  but  one  is  bound  to  ask  oneself  the  question 
whether  it  is  probable  that  a  plot  or  attempt,  to  promote 
the  betterment  of  tlie  people,  by  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty 
such  as  that  of  the  Prime  .Minister  of  Nepal  should  originate 
in  tlu-  more  or  less  “closed”  circle  of  the  privileged  classes. 

The  introduction  of  the  Dhiraj  into  the  scheme  would, 
very  superficially,  tend  to  indicate  this.  On  what,  then,  is 
this  outbreak  directed  against  the  Prime  Minister  actually 
based?  ('ould  it  have  derived  entirely  from  interna! 
elements  in  Ne|)al  in  the  shape  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
or  if  not  what  was  the  fulminate  which  actually  made  the 
explosion  occur?  It  is  very  strongly  suggested  that  the 
fulminate  was  ('ommunism,  working  on  and  with  two 
combustible  agents. 

Of  these  the  first  was  undoubtedly  the  large  “squatter” 
element  of  Ourkhas  who  have  settled  in  India  and  amongst 
and  by  far  the  most  disaffected  of  these  Ourkha  colonies  has 
Darjeeling-Sikkim  area,  and  a  third,  less  infected,  is  the 
Kangra  Valley.  These  <  olonies  originated  in  (lUrkha  ex- 
grown  up  round  Dehra  Dali.  Another  exists  in  the 
soldiers  who  for  various  reasons  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
Nepal,  and  were  innocuous  iu  character,  but  being  in  the 
nature  of  “nobody’s  child”  were  o|)en  to  almost  any  out¬ 
side  inlluences.  ('omparatively  recently,  however,  it  is 
certain  these  scpiatters  have  been  joined  by  large  numbers 
of  genuine  exiles,  that  is  to  say,  people  who  had  for  various 
reasons  lost  all  their  civil  rights  in  Nepal  and  had  become 
genuine  outlaws,  with  the  inevitable  grudge  against  the 
whom  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ('ommunist  and  other 
agents  out  to  make  trouble  anywhere  and  anyhow  have 
been  working  with  lamentable  success.  One  of  the  largest 
Nepal  Durbar.  These  comjrrise,  for  instance,  men  found 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  a  mutiny  which  was  directed  against 
their  own  Nepalese  officers,  in  a  Nepalese  unit  serving  in 
India  during  the  war,  of  whom  at  least  several  score  w«rc 
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tlcpincd  (W  a  I  proiuTty  and  civil  rights  in  Nepal.  There 
can  he  little  doubt  that  similar  sentences  of  ontlawry  were 
pa^Md  probably  1,1  far  ^uater  numbers,  n|H.n  Nepalese 
Nationals  I onct-rned  m  the  (  ommnni.st  disorders  in  FCastern 
Nepa  If  ,t  ,s  indeed  true  that  these  e.xiles  were  armed  as 
(lf(cti\<l>  as  has  been  sn;'f,'ested  in  recent  retxirts,  such 
arms  could  only  have  derived  from  the  forces  of  universal 
disorder  within  India,  namelj-  those  of  ('ommnnism.  It  is 
qiiite  certain  the  Nepalese  concerned  are  not  in  the  h  ast 
inteiested  m  their  “  Knifi”  as  such,  and  are  primarily 
actuated  l)y  a  sense  ol  injustice  and  by  revenue. 

Milt  admittedly  then  must  ha\a-  been  a  fulminate 
iieaicT  the  amtre  of  thin^ts,  that  is  Katmandu,  than  these 
exiles,  and  It  is  a  little  harder  to  be  definite  concerning  this 
It  was  said  above  that  the  “closed*’  side  of  the  privileged 
aas  unlikely  as  a  whole  to  become  involved  against  the 
nilhonty  from  whom  their  |)rivilej;e  derived.  Mnt  malcon¬ 
tents  do  exist  amoiiKst  this  cla.ss  in  considerable  numbers. 
soiiu‘  forms  ot  prodif'ahty  in  past  generations  of  rulers  are 
cer  am  to  produce  then  Simon  de  Montfort’s  in  the  next 
and  all  cannot  receive  ecinal  privileges  and  priorities,  thus 
piomotmg  a  sen.se  of  grievance  and  a  desire-  to  better  them¬ 
selves  by  any  means.  Such  malcontents  must  be  a  very 
malle;d)le  core  for  ('ommnnist  or  other  disruptive  hands  to 
kiieac  At  present  there  is  no  real  indication  of  what  could 
IH-  called  a  popular  mc)^•emc•nl  of  revolt  amongst  the  ic-al 
liave-not  cla.ssc‘s  which  form  the-  rc-al  bac  klxme  of  Nepal 
t  IS  possible  that  the  “  privileg.-d  ”  class  of  malcontents 
i.i\e  gatherc'd  a  Icn  al  following  of  some-  .strength,  but  in  the- 
long  run  the  issue  will  not  rest  on  their  action.  With  the 
i*-al  (iiirkha  c»t  Mongolian  stock  the  Prime  Minister’s 
(h  nasty  may  well  not  be-  popular— but  uncpiestionably  the 
|)rivileged  class  which  are  its  byblows  are  cordiallv 
detested  and  de.sjnsed  by  them.  And  herein  mav  eventii- 
ally  bc!  revealed  the  Prime  Minister’s  struggle.  “  Better  the 
Devil  vve  know _ ” 

Meanwhile  India’s  attitude  does  not  seem  likely  to 
have  a  hap|>y  result  for  either  party.  Nej)al  cannot  well 
exist  indc-fnntely  without  contact  with  the  outside  world 
and  direction-Tibc-t’’  is  not  at  the  pre.sent  juncture 
exactly  encouraging  if  Pandit  Nehru  is  genuinely  deter- 
niined  not  to  enter  or  be  forced  into  the  Communist  fold 
II  the  alleged  rc-volt  against  the  Prime  Minister’s  authority 
IS  .successful,  Nepal  will  most  certainly  be-  thrown  into  a 
state  ol  com|uc‘te  chaos  tor  a  considc-rable  lime.  If  it  fails 
a  serious  breach  between  the  two  countries  seems  inevit- 
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aid*-.  Thrc-e  years  ago  in  these  pages  I  warned  India  against 

front.  Nepal.  With  two  Pakistan 

t  ntic  rs  with  the  Kashmir  cpiestion  unsolved,  with  Sikkim 

T  I  4  ‘  to  (  ommnnist  infiltration  from 

1  ibe-  .  India  cannot  wish  for  a  hostile  Nepal  frontier  on  her 
hands  as  well  burther  she  will  lose  her  imixirtant  (iurkha 
enlistment.  Here,  it  is  suggested,  may  lie  the  chance  of 
forming  another  British  (iurkha  Division  to  join  that  doing 
suih  excellent  service  in  South  East  Asia.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

In  any  case  present  events  will  not  tend  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  denuKTacy  to  Nepal.  Actually  the  present  Prime- 
Ministei  has  shown  himself  much  more  “enlightened” 
towards  such  progrt-ss  than  most  of  his  pn-decessors  but  is 
now  likely,  it  he-  sur\ive-s,  to  be-come-  more-  than  ever  con- 
vince-d  that  th^e-  things  cannot  usefully  be-  rushe-d  in  the 
slip-stream  of  ideology  pure  and  simple. 


MALAYA  AND  THE  COMMUNISTS  TODAY 

by  T,  R.  R,  Doig 


After  tom  years  of  civil  administration  the-  problem 
III  Malaya  is  still  far  from  solution,  anel  has  be-come 
charged  with  dangerous  possibilities  which  did  not 
ixist  at  the-  end  of  the-  war.  At  that  time-  the-  movement 
'';is  conhne-d  to  a  small  force-  of  arme-d  irregulars  mainly 
(  hmese-  hiding  in  the  jungle  anel  indulging  in  sporadic 
raids.  Disturbing  e-nc.ugh,  but  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  administration  of  the  country. 


Today  this  moveme-iit  has  spread  itself  like  an  extopus, 
dee-p  into  the-  life-  of  the  Itxal  population  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


I"  r>rder  to  appre-ciate  fully  the  nature-  and  implications 
«>t  the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  it  is  ne-cessary  to  uiule-r- 
stand  something  of  the  rac  ial  characteristics  of  the-  two 
rac'e-s  which  inhabit  the-  country,  the  Malays  and  the 
C  hmese. 
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The  Malay,  the  indigenous  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
is  indolent  and  easy-going,  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
Administration.  His  way  of  life  is  such  that  great 
upheavals  affect  him  but  little.  Provided  he  can  grow 
sufficient  rice  and  draw  a  few  fish  from  the  river  he  does 
not  greatly  care  what  happens.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  is  poor  material  for  the  Communist  agitator. 

The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  display  the  twin 
characteristics  of  industry  and  acquisitiveness.  In  the  past 
they  have  not  interested  themselves  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  So  long  as  the  Administration  provided  them 
with  security  and  the  opportunity  to  trade  and  make  money 
they  were  satisfied.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  races,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  which 
has  enabled  the  Chinese  to  secure  for  themselves  a  very 
large  part  of  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  war,  all  land  was  held  by  the  Crown, 
and  let  out  on  tenancy.  This,  of  course,  applied  only  to 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  In  the  unfederated  states 
the  sultans  still  exercised  undisputed  control,  although  in 
the  majority  of  cases  assisted  by  a  Political  Adviser, 
usually  an  official  of  the  Malayan  Civil  Service. 

These  tenancies,  in  the  first  instance,  were  held  by  the 
Malays,  but,  owing  to  their  improvident  habits  and  fond¬ 
ness  for  gambling,  it  became  increasingly  the  case  that  the 
leasehold,  as  it  were,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Chinese.  So  great  became  the  Chinese  hold  on  the  land 
that  special  legislation  was  introduced  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Malays,  in  order  to  save  them  from  being  driven 
from  the  land  altogether.  Therefore,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  majority  of  the  small-holdings  were  held  by 
Chinese. 

As  soon  as  the  Japanese  entered  the  country  the 
tenants  of  these  small-holdings  took  to  the  jungle,  hoping 
when  peace  was  restored  to  return  to  their  homes.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  British  eventually  returned  to  Malaya,  it 
was  discovered  that  many  of  the  "  Mukim  Registers,”  as 
the  records  of  lease-holders  were  called,  had  been  des¬ 
troyed. 

Thus,  the  immediate  difficulty  of  establishing  title 


arose.  In  addition,  three  and  a  half  years  of  neglect  had 
resulted  in  the  boundaries  of  these  holdings  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated.  The  task  of  re-surveying  alone  was, 
therefore,  gigantic,  and  in  view  of  the  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  supply  of  food,  water,  etc.,  tended  to  be 
thrust  more  and  more  into  the  background.  At  the  same 
time,  efforts  were  being  made  to  clear  the  ground  of 
“  squatters,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  in  very  many 
instances  the  squatters  were  the  original  tenants  if  only 
they  could  prove  their  title,  and  provided  the  Administra¬ 
tion  set  up  the  necessary  machineiy  for  dealing  with  the 
problem.  It  is  these  "  squatters  ”  who  have  fallen  easy 
victims  to  the  Communists,  and  have  provided  them  with 
civilian  "  listening  posts,”  furnishing  information  of  troop 
movements  and  so  on,  and  enabling  the  terrorists  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  extremely  difficult  type  qf  jungle  war¬ 
fare. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  overcoming  the  terrorists  it  is 
essential  to  isolate  them  from  the  main  body  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  many  of  whom  have  assisted  them  only  because  they 
have  feared  to  do  otherwise  in  the  face  of  our  manifest 
inability  to  afford  them  protection.  Hitherto,  the  Home 
(iovernment  have  not  displayed  the  sense  of  urgency  so 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  this  campaign.  Europeans 
and  Asians  alike  have  not  been  reassured  by  the  measures 
taken  up  to  the  present  time. 

Ultimately,  the  Chinese,  by  their  very  characteristics 
plus  a  newly  awakened  political  consciousness,  will  assume 
a  major  role  in  the  conduct  of  Malaya.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  spearhead  of  Chinese  Communism 
proper  is  no  great  distance  away  and  that  Malaya  will  be 
one  of  the  last  barriers  against  Communism  in  the  future. 
It  is  sigiiificant  that,  in  Singapore,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  Chinese  city  of  600,000  inhabitants,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  worth-while  foothold 
among  the  local  population.  Certainly  there  have  been 
practically  no  outrages  and  this  has  been  due  solely  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order  within  the  city. 
What  has  been  achieved  in  Singapore  can  be  achieved 
within  the  Malayan  Union. 


THAILAND,  FRIEND  OF  THE  WEST 

by  Marc  T.  Greene 


The  whole  record  of  Thai  relations  with  England  and 
America  discloses  an  undeviatingly  friendly  attitude. 
If  this  seems  to  have  been  broken  during  the  late  war, 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  Thai  people.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  even  the  fault  of  the  Thai  Government  of  that  time. 
No  choice  was  left  them.  No  aid  was  forthcoming  against 
the  Japanese.  To  resist  would  have  meant  destruction, 
overwhelming  and  complete.  Yet  for  all  that,  the  Thai 
“  underground  ”  never  at  any  time  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  relaxed  its  resistance  endeavours,  or  showed  a 
weakening  of  morale  in  its  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the 
West  and  hostility  to  the  usurping  foe. 

For  years  Thailand  was,  in  effect,  something  like  a 


ward  of  the  Western  democracies.  Its  foreign  trade  w’as, 
and  still  is  for  that  matter,  greater  with  Britain  than  with 
all  other  countries  combined.  Even  today  most  of  its  main 
export,  rice,  goes  to  needy  Hong  Kong.  For  years  its 
external  obligations  were  mainly  entrusted  to  London,  such 
was  the  confidence  in  British  institutions. 

Though  it  was  for  long  an  absolute  monarchy,  feudal 
and  mediaeval  in  its  politics,  in  foreign  relations  Thailand 
was  guided  by  Western  influences.  It  had  no  internal 
difficulties  and  knew  little  political  or  social  dissension.  It 
did  not  possess,  seeing  no  reason  to  possess,  means  of 
defence  against  external  aggression. 

Therefore  aggression  victimised  it,  as  you  are  aware  if 
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you  know  anything  of  Thailand’s  history.  The  record  of 
French  aggression  through  three-quarters  of  a  century  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  Nor,  at  the  same  time,  can  it  be  over¬ 
looked  that,  despite  the  aforesaid  bonds  of  friendship 
holding  between  Thailand  and  England  and  America,  and 
despite  numerous  ties  of  a  non-sentimental  character, 
neither  country  at  any  time  made  so  much  as  a  mild  protest 
against  the  steady  acquisition  of  Thailand’s  territory  by 
the  French. 

On  five  different  occasions,  commencing  in  1867, 
France  took  from  Thailand  territory  totalling  more  than 
476,000  square  kilometres,  two-fifths  of  the  country  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  first  aggressive  move.  This  meant  the 
transfer  of  nearly  4,000,000  people,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  Thai  race.  It  also  meant  other  losses,  such  as  valuable 
riparian  rights  on  the  upper  Mekong  River. 

Before  1867  Thailand  was  a  country  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  European  France.  Its  people,  called  Thais,  were 
a  blend  of  several  races,  Chinese,  Indian,  Malay,  with 
traces  of  ancient  tribes  not  clearly  classified  ethnologically. 
The  Thais  far  pre-date  the  Khmer  race  that  dominated  all 
the  country  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
But  these,  a  fighting  people,  had  subjugated  Thailand,  and 
one  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Siam  ”  is  that 
in  the  Khmer  tongue  it  meant  "conquered  people,” 
whereas  “  Thai  ’’  means  a  "  free  people.” 

The  unexplained  downfall  of  the  Khmer  culture  may 
be  attributable  in  part  to  Thai  revolts,  but  in  any  case  the 
country  originally  called  Siam  gradually  rose  to  strength 
again,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  great  Power 
to  the  north,  China,  by  sending  annual  missions  to  Peking 
to  carry  gifts  of  vast  abundance,  exchange  felicitations  and 
return  with  tokens  of  goodwill  and  assurances  of  continued 
amity  from  the  Chinese  capital.  Chinese  propaganda  has 
attempted  to  interpret  this  as  evidence  that  Thailand  was  a 
Chinese  "  dependency  ’’  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  but  that 
is  absurd. 

In  1867  Thailand  lost  to  France  the  whole  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  125,000  square  kilometres  in  area.  France,  having 
at  last  and  out  of  huge  expenditure  in  men  and  blood 
subdued  Annam  and  Cochin  China,  turned  to  Cambodia 
with  its  valuable  rice-lands  and  compelled  the  Cambodian 
king,  heretofore  acknowledging  full  allegiance  to  the  Thai 
monarch,  to  grant  a  “  protectorate.”  In  the  Thai  archives 
is  a  letter  from  him  relating  to  this,  a  highly  significant 
document  bearing  upon  the  process  called  imperialism.  It 
explains  the  operations  by  which  the  Cambodian  sultan 
has  been  compelled,  under  all  kinds  of  duress,  to  accept 
the  "  protectorate  ’’  and  concludes  by  assuring  his  Thai 
“  brother  ’’  that  in  his  heart  he  will  always  be  loyal  to  him. 

But  the  course  of  imperialism  could  not  be  halted  by 
sentimental  considerations,  here  more  than  anywhere  else, 
and  it  was  not.  In  1888  France  took  from  Thailand  87,000 
more  square  kilometres  around  Sipsong  Chuthai,  in  the 
north-east,  and  added  it  to  the  Indo-China  province,  only 
recently  “  pacified  ’’  and  now  also  called  a  “  protectorate  ’’ 
of  Tonking.  The  only  excuse  made  then,  or  at  any  time 
since,  was  that  the  region  was  "  inefficiently  governed  ’’ 
and  consequently  a  menace  to  adjoining  French  posses¬ 
sions. 


The  Chakri  Royal  Palace,  Bangkok 


Then,  in  1893,  cam.e  the  crowning  piece  of  French 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  Thailand,  the  “  taking  over  ’’ 
of  143,000  square  kilometres  extending  from  twenty-two 
and  a  half  degrees,  north  latitude,  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
south-easterly  to  thirteen 'degrees.  All  this,  bringing  the 
expanding  French  empire  to  the  bank  of  the  Mekong  River, 
was  added  to  the  "  protectorates  ’’  of  Tonking  and  Annam. 

Thailand  then  tried  to  make  a  stand,  while  a  fervent 
appeal  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  hope  that  America 
would  protest,  or  at  least  mediate  in  the  dispute.  Mean¬ 
while,  French  gun-boats  blockaded  the  entire  Thai  coast 
and  cut  off  Bangkok  completely.  Several  weeks  elapsed 
during  which  neither  America  nor  anybody  else  showed  the 
slightest  indication  of  an  intent  to  aid  Thailand.  So  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  once  more  to  the  French 
demands. 

The  next  move  came  in  1904,  when  France  claimed 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong,  in  the  province  known  as 
Laos,  opposite  Luang  Prabang.  Here  there  had  been 
fighting  with  half-barbarous  tribes  of  Chinese  called  the 
Haws.  In  the  course  of  it  the  French  Consul  at  Luang 
Prabang  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  several  other  Frenchmen 
had  been  killed,  and  a  good  deal  of  French  property  des¬ 
troyed.  The  French,  therefore,  again  took  the  position 
that  Thai  inability  to  police  her  territories  which  adjoined 
Indo-China  constituted  a  menace  to  that  country,  and  that 
they  must  therefore  be  turned  over  to  France. 

Three  years  later  came  the  final  piece  of  aggression, 
only  a  year  after  Thailand  had  asked  France  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  matter  of  a  rectification  of  the  existing  frontier. 
The  request  was  unheeded  and  instead  51,000  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  including  a  stretch  along  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  were 
taken  over,  all  valuable  rice-land.  "  Border  incidents  ’’ 
was  again  the  only  excuse  offered. 

Thailand  as  usual  accepted  the  inevitable  and,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  maintained  the  friendliest  of  relations  with 
Britain  and  with  America.  Advisers  of  both  nations  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Government  and  presently  grati¬ 
tude  to  America  was  strengthened  because  of  the  abolition, 
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Phibul  Songgram 


at  America’s  instance  and  urging,  of  the  extraterritoriality 
that  had  for  long  irked  the  Thai  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  continued  to  be  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  foreign  trader  of  whatever  race, 
colour,  creed  or  intent.  British  and  German,  French  and 
Dutch  and  Swiss  and  Dane,  Japanese  and  Chinese  and 
Malay  and  Indian,  all  operated  without  hindrance  and  as 
they  pleased,  paying  few  if  any  taxes  and  profiting 
enormously. 

But  the  time  came  when  elements  among  the  Thai 
people  determined  to  create  a  change,  and  since  the  change 
obviously  involved  another  method  of  Government  it  was 
indicated  to  mild,  inoffensive,  pleasure-loving  King  Prad- 
jadipok,  that  his  health  would  probably  be  better  served 
in  a  different  climate,  whereupon  he  departed  for  England. 
In  effect,  a  military  junta  headed  by  an  obscure  colonel 
named  Phibul  Songgram  presently  took  over. 

In  February,  1941,  this  correspondent  went  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Bangkok  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  was  likely 
to  occur,  now  that  the  Japanese  had  come  to  Thailand’s 
aid  and  offered  to  “  revise  ”  the  disputed  boundaries,  the 
position  of  France  being  one  of  inability  to  object.  There 
he  talked  with  Nai  Direk  Tainan,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  Songgram  Government.  The  Thai  position  was  made 
quite  clear.  It  was  admitted  that  the  opportunity  to  regain 
some  of  the  usurped  territory  was  not  unwelcome,  but 
assurance  was  made  that  any  attempt  by  the  Japanese  to 
"  reward  ”  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Thailand,  or  any 
encroachment  upon  Thailand’s  territory,  would  be  resisted 
if  aid  could  be  expected  from  either  England  or  America 
or  both.  British  troops  entering  Thailand  from  Malaya 

would  be  welcomed. 

This  position  had  been  similarly  presented  both  to  the 
British  Minister  and  to  the  American  Minister.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  London  and  Washington  without  results.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  replied  that 
America  would  not  “  regard  with  approval  ”  Thailand’s 

attempts  to  rectify  her  eastern  frontiers  “  at  this  time.” 

Therefore  nothing  was  left  for  Thailand  to  do.  There 
was  some  fighting  along  the  frontier  and  the  Thai  forces 


captured  a  number  of  French  Foreign  Legionnaires,  most 
of  them  Germans.  Some,  having  been  told  by  the  French 
at  Hanoi  that  they  were  going  to  fight  “  semi-apes,” 
deserted  to  the  Thais  and,  as  prisoners,  were  treated  more 
as  honoured  guests. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Thai  people  never  have  been  foes  of  the  Western  democ¬ 
racies,  as  was  claimed  after  the  war  by  people,  or  Powers, 
with  a.xes  to  grind.  It  should  likewise  be  clear  that,  rather 
than  condemnation,  they  deserved  sympathy.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  present  Government  of  a  military  junta 
headed  by  Phibul  Songgram — who  was  ousted  before  the 
murder  of  King  Ananda  but  returned  when  the  Government 
of  that  time  fell  as  a  result  of  the  affair — is  more  or  less  a 
totalitarian  regime  and  as  such  not  wholly  acceptable  but 
tolerated  by  many  leading  Thais,  among  them  the  heads 
of  the  preceding  government.  One  of  these  told  this 
correspondent  in  Bangkok  last  April  that  Songgram  was 
“  the  least  of  a  number  of  possible  evils.”  This,  of  course, 
may  be  qualified  as  a  point  of  political  difference. 

The  present  King,  inaugurated  last  April  coincident- 
ally  with  his  marriage  and  the  cremation — to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  striking  mediaeval  ceremonies — of  the  assas¬ 
sinated  Ananda,  is  a  complete  figurehead  and,  in  full 
awareness  of  the  fact,  has  already  expressed  a  desire  to 
abdicate  and  return  to  Europe. 

The  paramount  importance  of  Thailand  to  the  Western 
democracies  now  is  its  position  as  a — presumed  and  hoped, 
at  any  rate — bulwark  against  ('ommunism  in  South-East 
Asia.  That  being  the  case,  Songgram  is  receiving  strong  sup¬ 
port,  both  moral  and  physical,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
He  is,  of  course,  in  grave  danger  on  the  east  and  far  from 
secure  on  the  west.  No  doubt  a  completely -Communised 
Indo-China,  something  by  no  means  out  of  the  picture, 
would  offer  a  sop  to  the  relatively  small  Thai  Communist 
underground  in  the  form  of  frontier  concessions,  the  area 
recovered  by  Thailand  with  Japanese  aid  in  1940  having 
been  mostly  returned  to  France  after  the  war. 

Grave  peril  lies  here,  inasmuch  as  a  cessation  of  the 
large  and  steady  rice  flow  from  Thailand  to  Hong  Kong 
would  spell  catastrophe  there  very  quickly,  all  of  course 
fitting  in  with  the  Communist  aim  at  domination  of  East 
Asia.  Whether  Thailand  can  hold  out  is  one  more  guess 
at  the  future. 

However,  the  strong  feeling  of  friendship  of  the  Thai 
people  for  Britain  and  America  shows  no  signs  of  being 
impaired.  Trade  relations  with  the  former  are  unchanged, 
and  the  British  Borneo  Company,  as  well  as  the  Danish 
East  Asiatic  in  which  British  interests  are  large,  are  among 
the  important  trading  concerns  of  the  Orient.  Lesser  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  leaning  toward  the  West  and  Western  ways 
are  evident  in  many  directions,  such  as  an  American-owned 

night-club  in  Bangkok,  and  American  ownership,  or  con¬ 

trol,  of  the  principal  hotel. 

The  Thai  people  feel  that  they  were  forced  to  play  an 
unfortunate  part  in  the  war,  and  that  they  came  in  for  a 
measure  of  criticism  born  of  misunderstanding  by  the  world 
in  general.  But  they  are  neither  a  vindictive  people  nor 

inclined  to  cherish  resentment  however  excusable,  and 

there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  change  in  attitude  or 
of  sentiment  towards  Britain  or  America. 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

by  Lowis  Gen  {Hong  Kong) 


Nearly  all  great  thinkers  of  China,  from  Mencius  to 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  have  recognised  that  the  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  is  the  main  cause  that  has  not  only 
occasioned,  for  sevenil  thousand  years,  untold  suffering  and 
misery  among  the  peasants,  but  is  also  greatly  responsible  for 
the  periodic  popular  uprisings  and  anarchy  in  Chinese  history. 
Sincere  attempts  at  land  reform  have  been  made  by  many 
enlightened  emperors  and  prime  ministers  in  the  past,  but 
they  all  failed  either  through  want  of  organisation  or  because 
of  political  instability.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Founder  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  made  the  equalisation  of  land  ownership 
one  of  his  primary  aims,  but  unfortunately  the  Kuomintang 
under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  failed  to  accomplish 
this  mission,  thus  the  dormant  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
peasants  had  no  opportunity  of  fulfilment  until  the  advent  of 
Communist  rule.  It  was,  indeetl,  mainly  through  land 
reform  that  the  Chinese  Communists  emerged  victorious  out 
of  the  bitter  and  unequal  struggle  with  the  once  all-powerful 
Generalissimo. 

T  he  relative  percentage  of  land  owned  by  landlords  and 
fanners  varies  with  different  areas  in  China.  Before  the  war, 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  agrarian  land  was  owned  by  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  agrarian  population.  It  is  this  old 
pernicious  land  system  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
pK)verty,  ignorance,  diseases,  bandits,  infanticide  and  high 
death  rate,  and  was  not  only  the  main  cause  of  China  being 
invaded  and  oppressed  by  foreigners,  but  also  the  main 
obstacle  to  national  progress.  Consequently  land  reform  will 
greatly  release  the  productive  power  of  the  peasants,  thus 
laying  down  the  necessary  ground  for  the  development  of 
national  industry.  Familiar  facts  in  the  country  certainly 
bear  witness  to  this.  Anyone  who  had  spent  some  time 
in  the  countryside  of  China  will  find  that  the  lands  both  owned 
and  tilled  by  the  middle  farmers,  who  are  assured  of  the  entire 
fruits  of  their  labour,  are  usually  the  most  productive; 
whereas  the  least  productive  are  those  belonging  to  the 
country-gentry  who  entirely  depend  upon  hired  labour.  Even 
the  lands  tilled  by  the  tenants  are  not  so  productive,  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  make  permanent  improvement  upon  the 
land  which  may  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  landlords 
at  any  time.  Therefore  the  first  aim  of  the  Land  Law  is  to 
abolish  the  land  ownership  system  of  the  feudal  landlord  class, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  land-ownership  of  the  farmers,  so  as 
to  release  the  productive  power  of  the  countryside  and 
develop  agricultural  production  so  that  the  industrialisation 
of  new  China  may  be  commenced. 

According  to  the  new  Land  Reform  Law  the  land  to  be 
confiscated  is  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  Land  purely 
belonging  to  the  landlords.  Along  with  lainl,  farming  beasts, 
farming  implements,  surplus  grains  and  surplus  houses  of  the 
landlords  are  also  to  be  confiscated,  but  other  properties  shall 
not  be  touched.  (2)  Land  belonging  to  ancestral  halls, 
temples,  churches,  schools  or  any  other  s(x:ial  organisations. 
However,  if  the  incomes  derived  from  such  land  be  for  the 

maintenance  of  schools  or  charitable  orgiinisations,  the  local 
authorities  must  devise  means  to  find  money  instead  for  the 
same  purpose.  Land  belonging  to  Mohammedan  mosques 
may  be  reserved  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  the  community.  (3)  Land  used  for  commercial  or 

industrial  purposes  is  not  to  be  confiscated.  (4)  Men  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  the  families  of  those  who  died  for  the 

cause  of  the  Revolution,  workmen,  men  belonging  to  the 


“  white  collar  ”  class,  professional  men  and  pedlars,  none  of 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  landlords  for  their  little  holdings 
of  rented  land,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
double  the  amount  which  is  shared  by  the  average  farmer  in 
the  village.  However,  persons  whose  land  was  originally 
purchased  through  their  own  labour,  as  well  as  widowers, 
widows,  orphans  and  aged  people  having  no  children  to 
support  them  may  keep  more  than  that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
village  authorities.  (5)  Lands  owned  by  the  rich  farmers  and 
tilled  by  themselves  and  hired  labourers  are  not  to  be  violated. 

From  these  provisions  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  first 
place,  the  Communists  have  learned  out  of  the  long  experience 
in  Chinese  history  to  respect  the  practice  and  belief  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  have  more  than  once  given  Chinese 
rulers  serious  trouble.  The  second  is  their  declared  policy  to 
neutralise  the  rich  farmers  in  the  struggle  against  the  landlord 
class.  The  Communists,  being  very  realistic,  do  not  trust  the 
landlords;  but  they  hope,  by  means  of  the  generous  conditions 
in  the  Land  Law,  to  alienate  the  rich  farmers  from  the  land¬ 
lords.  While  the  bitter  struggle  was  still  going  on  between  the 
Communists  and  Kuomintang  in  North  China,  the  land 
belonging  to  rich  farmers  was  indiscriminately  confiscated  and 
distributed  to  the  peasants,  partly  to  increase  their 
fighting  spirit.  Now  that  the  civil  war  in  China  is 
fundamentally  over  and  the  rich  farmers  are  generally  better 
disposed  to  the  new  order  such  radical  confiscation  would  be 
more  harmful  than  profitable.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  rich  farmers,  the  law  allows  them  to  retain  their  property 
and  even  to  let  out  their  surplus  land  to  others,  provided  it 
is  not  more  than  the  amount  they  are  tilling.  Another  point 
is  that  apart  from  the  land  and  what  is  essential  to  working 
on  the  land,  the  remaining  properties  of  the  landlords  are  not 
to  be  touched.  The  primary  objective  of  land  reform  is  not 
simply  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  to  develop  the  production  of 
the  country,  while  confiscation  of  what  is  non-essential  to 
agriculture  would  lead  to  concealing  and  destruction  and 
would  therefore  cause  much  confusion:  protection  of  the  same 
will  enable  the  landlords  and  rich  farmers  to  keep  their  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises  intact. 

According  to  the  new  Land  Law  all  the  agrarian  land  to 
be  confiscated,  except  that  which  should  go  to  the  state  by 
law,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  village  farmers’  associations, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  farmers  who  have  either  no  land  or 
insufficient  land.  The  original  landlord  will  be  also  given 
a  portion  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  his  living  by  his 
own  labour.  The  distribution  is  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
existing  cultivation  and  according  to  the  (juality,  quantity  and 
distance  of  the  lands  in  the  village. 

The  Land  Reform  Law,  revolutionary  as  it  is.  seems  to 
be  quite  reasonable  and  is  by  no  means  so  harsh  at  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  represents  the  policy  of  “  making 
both  ends  equal  without  touching  the  middle.”  In  the  new 
system  only  absolute  landlords  are  the  real  losers,  but  they 
constitute  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  agrarian  popu¬ 
lation  and  most  of  them  possess  considerable  properties  other 
than  land,  which  are  not  to  be  confiscated.  Besides,  they  are 
also  to  keep  as  much  land  as  the  average  farmer,  which  gives 
them  at  least  an  opportunity  of  making  an  honest  living. 
The  rich  farmers  and  middle  farmers  will  remain  where  they 

were  without  much  change.  The  poor  farmers  and  farm 
labourers,  the  bulk  of  the  agrarian  population,  will  reap  the 

real  benefits.  They  become  the  masters  of  the  land  they  till. 
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consequently  gaining  in  human  dignity  and  self-respect.  Even 
if  they  do  not  receive  sufficient  land  they  may  still  rent  land 
from  others,  for  under  the  new  order  there  will  always  be 
some  small  plots  of  laml  for  this  purpose. 

However,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Land  Law  is  not 
merely  to  relieve  poor  farmers  but  to  develop  the  productive 
power  of  the  countryside,  in  order  to  institute  socialism.  This 
is  clearly  seen  in  that  section  of  the  law  which  is  devoted  to 
the  disposition  of  special  lands.  Under  the  new  decree,  forests. 


A  peasant  farmer  of  China 


orchards,  fishing  ponds,  tea  hills,  mulberry  fields,  bamboo- 
land,  marshlands  to  be  confiscated,  will  be  evalued  in  terms 
of  ordinary  land,  and  then  distributed  in  proper  proportions 
first  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  those  particular  occupations. 
But  where  division  is  impracticable  or  unprofitable,  then  the 
village  government  shall  see  to  it  that  the  same  be  operated  on 
a  joint  basis  according  to  the  customary  manner,  and  under 
democratic  management.  Big  forests,  big  irrigation  works, 
salt  lakes,  mines,  lakes  and  harbours  are  to  be  nationalised 
and  placed  under  state  management,  but  agricultural  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  large  pastures,  tea  plantations  and  mulberry 
fields  will  not  be  divided  but  left  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
management;  only  the  ownership',  with  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  government,  will  be  nationalised.  Places  and 
buildings  of  historical  interest,  together  with  temples,  monas¬ 
teries  and  churches  are  to  be  protected  from  destruction  or 
damage,  while  to  respect  the  deeply  rooted  ancestor  worship 
of  the  people,  the  law  further  enjoins  that  graves  and  trees 
on  the  graves  shall  not  be  touched  in  the  process  of  confisca¬ 
tion  or  distribution  of  land. 


Nevertheless,  social  reform  without  active  popular  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  trained  personnel  equal  to  the  task,  seldom 

succeeds.  To  carry  out  land  reform  in  China,  the  Communists 
have  set  out  to  train  180,000  young  men  who  are 
going  to  the  villages  to  undertake  the  preliminary  organising 
work,  but  the  whole  executive  authority  for  land  reform  will 
be  vested  in  the  village  farmers'  associations.  The 
slogan  today  is:  "  Rely  upon  the  hired  farmers  and  poor 
farmers;  protect  the  middle  farmers;  neutralise  the  rich 

farmers;  watch  the  landlords.”  To  prepare  the  ground  for 

land  reform,  the  Government  have  launched  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  suppress  bandits,  K.M.T.  saboteurs,  and  the  so-called 
“  wicked  tyrants,”  meaning  powerful  local  chieftains. 
People’s  tribunes  are  now  established  in  every  county,  and 
their  duty  is  to  decide  disputes  concerning  land  reform,  purge 
the  villages  of  "  wicked  tyrants,”  and  deal  with  those  who 
resist  or  seek  to  destroy  the  Land  Reform  programme. 

Meanwhile,  the  campaign  for  rent-reduction  and  rent 
restoration  has  been  in  progress  throughout  East  China  and 
Central  South  China,  by  which  the  landlords  are  compelled  to 
reduce  the  present  land-rent.  When  the  time  for  confiscation 
comes,  there  will  be  not  much  resistance  left,  and  the  farmers 
will  be  well  exercised,  too,  in  using  their  newly-acquired 
powers.  Any  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  people's 
tribune  for  decision,  and  it  is  further  recommended  that,  if  in 
the  course  of  reform,  any  serious  mistake  or  extreme  tendency 
should  lead  to  disorder  or  confusion  in  any  locality,  the  work 
must  then  be  temporarily  halted  for  more  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  that  it  may  be  taken  up  again  in  a  more  orderly  and 
smooth  manner.  When  the  whole  programme  of  reform  is 

completed,  title-deeds  will  be  issued  by  the  government  to  the 
land-holders,  recognising  their  rights  to  the  free  sale  and  lease 
of  the  land,  thus  making  old  title  deeds  null  and  void.  It  may 

lx:  asked,  therefore,  that  if  land  is  .still  to  be  freely  sold  and 
bought,  will  not  the  old  state  of  unequal  distribution  soon 
come  back  again?  The  answer  is  that  before  this  can  happen, 

the  socialisation  of  the  land,  through  the  process  of  nationalis¬ 
ation  and  collectivism,  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  this 
a  virtual  impossibility. 

Locust  Menace 

The  International  Anti-Locust  Conference  recently 

held  in  Delhi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  desert  locust 

plague  has  continued  to  spread  with  increasing  intensity 

at  a  rate  even  greater  than  was  expected  when  a  warning 
was  given  last  year. 

It  has  warned  that  sw'arms  produced  in  the  African- 
Arabian  region  may  reinforce  those  produced  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  and  an  invasion  of  the  monsoon  breeding  areas 
in  Pakistan  and  India  may  be  expected  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Conference  noted  that  poison  baiting  was  the  chief 
method  of  control  in  Western  countries  and  that  this 
method  was  finding  increasing  use  in  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

In  India,  however,  dusting  was  found  to  be  more  effective. 
U.S.S.R.  delegates  recommended  that,  with  the  baiting 
method,  aerial  dusting  was  more  reliable. 

Malayan  Irrigation  Scheme 

An  irrigation  project,  known  as  the  Salor  Pumping 
Scheme,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  £25,000,  is  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Kelantan  State  Government,  Federation 
of  Malaya.  | 

The  scheme  will  serve  as  a  "  pilot  ”  for  the  Kelantan 
Plains  Irrigation  Scheme.  It  is  expected  to  increase  the 
yield  of  dry  padi  and  also  to  permit  planting  of  wet  padi.  • 
The  Salor  area  includes  some  of  the  best  padi  land  in 
the  State.  Water  will  be  drawn  from  the  Kelantan  River 
by  pumps  supplying  786,000  gallons  per  hour. 
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THE  THAI  OF  INDO-CHINA 

by  Sol  Sanders  (Vietnam) 


I  T  is  indi'etl  ironic  that  the  Victininh  rebel  forces  in  Intlo- 
('hina,  whose  leadership  is  largely  C'oininunist,  should 

bi‘  embarked  in  the  past  few  weeks  on  an  invasion  of 
the  Thai  Federation,  the  semi-autonomous  area  of  North 

Vietnam.  For  in  tlte  vast  wilderness  that  stretches  from 
the  Red  River  in  the  east  to  the  mountains  separating  this 
area  from  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
border  of  Yunnan  on  the  north  to  the  delta  of  the  Red 
River  to  the  south,  some  300, tXH)  Thai  (“  the  free  people  ”) 
live  an  aj'rarian  life  which  approaches  the  classic  idea  of 
the  communal  society. 

The  Thai  (who  speak  the  same  language,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  their  step-brothers  the  Laos  and  the 
Siamese)  are  gathered  in  small  villages  on  the  clear,  fast¬ 
running  streams  that  carve  deep  gorges  among  the  rugged 
peaks  of  this  area,  some  of  which  reach  up  into  the  clouds 
at  more  than  10,000  feet.  Land,  mostly  devoted  to  rice 
culture,  growing  vegetables  (including  potatoes)  which  the 
French  have  introduced,  and  the  raising  of  pigs  and  live¬ 
stock,  is  held  in  common  by  the  village,  and  when  a  vil¬ 
lager’s  crop  fails,  he  and  his  family  receive  food  equal  to 

the  other  villagers’  from  the  common  stock. 

The  Thai,  who  arc  of  a  much  larger  stature  and  more 

rugged  appearance  than  the  coastal  Vietnamese*,  and  wlto 
have  reddish-yellow  skin  colour  more  nearly  approaching 
that  of  the  American  Indian  than  the  C'hinese  or  the  Viet¬ 
namese,  have  lived  in  these  valleys  since  the  beginning  of 

the  14th  Century,  While  historians  are  not  positive,  they 

believe  the  Thai  in  Indo-t'hina  descended  from  the 

Yunnan  plateau  into  what  is  now  Tndo-('hina  (there  are 
still  four  Thai  cantons  across  the  C'hinese  border  in 
Yunnan)  about  1283  A.D.,  after  a  Mongol  invasion  from 

('entral  Asia  swamped  Yunnan  towards  the  middle  of  the 
13th  ('entury.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Indo-Chinese 

tribes  came  down  the  Red  River  through  the  Lao  Kay  gap 
into  this  area,  other  Thai  groups  moved  down  the  Mekong 
River  (to  later  found  the  Kingdom  of  Laos),  down  the 
Menam  Chao  Phya  (to  form  the  old  Kingdom  of  Siam,  in 
the  Thai  language,  “  Prates  Thai,”  at  Adyuthia,  just  north 
of  the  present  city  of  Bangkok)  and  into  Burma. 

At  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  before  the  Christian  era, 
some  of  the  Thai  had  moved  down  out  of  Yunnan  toward 
the  present  Indo-China — China  border  area  on  the  coast, 
where  they  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Bat  Bat-hue,  near 
Langson.  However,  they  chose  a  spot  where  they  wen* 
subject  to  heavy  infiltrations  by  the  ('hinese  and  the  coastal 
peoples  using  the  Langson  pass,  often  called  “  one  of  the 
doors  to  Indo-China,”  the  other  being  Lao  Kay  on  the 
west.  Their  descendants,  mixed  with  Chinese  and  Viet¬ 
namese,  still  inhabit  the  region  which  was  recently  the 
scene  of  heavy  French  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietminh 
at  ('ao  Bang.  That  Khe  and  Dong  Khe,  and  are  called  Tho. 

The  first  French  arrived  in  the  upland  country  across 
the  Red  River  in  1888,  and  in  188d  the  French  concluded 
the  first  treaty  with  the  Thai  chieftain  at  Lai  ('hau  (the 
Vietnamese  name  for  the  villag»'  and  the  province  which 


the  Thai  called  Muong  Lai).  However,  the  distance  of 
the  region  from  Hanoi  and  the  more  populous  delta  of  the 

Red  River,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  fact 

there  have  been  no  outstanding  mineral  deposits  discovered 

have  tended  to  leave  “  the  Thai  countries,”  as  the  French 
call  them,  to  themselves. 

In  1045,  when  the  Vietnamese,  led  by  the  Vietminh, 
rebt'lled  against  the  Japanese  and  the  old  French-sponsored 
imperial  administration  at  Hue  with  Hao  Bai  as  its  figure¬ 
head  emperor,  Vietminh  propagandists  arrived  in  the 
valley.  The  French  in  the  uplands,  for  the  most  part,  had 
retreated  across  the  border  into  Nationalist  China  late  in 
1044  when  the  Japanese,  breaking  their  agreements  with 
the  Vichy  French,  took  over  completely  in  Indo-China. 
But  the  Thai  villagers  tore  down  the  Vietminh’s  yellow- 
starred  red  flag  and  expelled  the  Vietminh  sympathisers, 
most  of  them  foreign  Vietnamese. 

The  French  returned  in  1947  and  set  up  their  civilian 
administration  which  had  always  worked  in  the  Thai 
provinces  through  the  hereditary  chieftains. 

In  1948,  the  French  set  up  the  Thai  Federation,  a 

union  of  the  three  Thai  provinces— Lai  Chau,  Son  La  and 
Phong  Tho— under  a  council  of  Thai  provincial  chieftains 
headed  by  Deo  Van  Long,  the  Lai  ('hau  chef  du  province. 

When  the  new  Vietnamese  state  under  Bao  Dai  was 
organised  early  this  year,  the  Thai  Federation  was  placed 
directly  under  the  central  government  at  Saigon. 

There  has  been  severe  criticism  of  the  Federation 

structure  by  the  Vietnamese,  particularly  by  the  North 

Vietnam  (Tonking)  government  which  claims  jurisdiction 
over  the  area,  which  is  still  in  principle  a  part  of  the  North 
Vietnam  governorship.  They  allege  that  it  is  just  another 

French  "  divide  and  rule  ”  manoeuvre  which  is  devised  to 
prevent  the  Vietnamese  state  of  Bao  Dai  from  becoming 

truly  independent. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  argue-  that  they  are 
merely  returning  the  Thai  to  the  regime  which  preceded 
the  French  domination  of  Indo-China,  that  is,  direct 
attachment  to  the  Vietnamese  empire  at  Rue.  And  they 
point  out  that  there  is  no  denying  Thai  antagonism  to 
Vietnamese  control — w’hether  it  emanates  from  Bao  Dai 
or  the  Vietminh. 

The  French  have,  for  example,  reversed  the  policy 
instituted  in  1937  and  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Vichy  regime  in  1940  which  forced  the  Thai  to  use 
Vietnamese  in  their  schools.  The  200  students  in  the 
government  school  at  Lai  Chau,  and  some  2,800  others 
throughout  the  Federation  (no  small  achievement  in  a 
wilderness  like  this  region)  are  now  being  taught  in  Thai. 
The  old  Sanskrit  script,  which  came  to  this  region  via  the 
Khmer  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  has  been  discarded  for  a 
Romanisation  perfected  three  years  ago  by  the  Ecole  Fran- 
caise  de  1’ Extreme  Orient  at  Hanoi.  However,  students 
are  still  taught  the  old  forms  because  of  their  traditional 
appeal.  After  their  first  three  years,  they  begin  learning 
French,  and  after  five  years,  start  Vietnamese.  Some  ten 
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sIihUtiIs  from  the  Fi-deration  aiv  now  alUTidinj;  the  school 
for  minorities  at  Dalai,  fltsij'ncd  to  t^'ivc  stii(h-nts  an  educa¬ 
tion  (  (luivalcnl  to  that  of  the  ^'r(■n(  h  collcaf»iH‘.  The  serious 
yoiiiiff  l^'n  lu  h  sehoolmastei  here  assures  the  visitor  that 
some  of  his  present  pui)ils  will  get  a  chance  to  go  to  France 
to  become  the  |)hvsicians  and  technicians  this  valley  badly 
nc'eds.  The  French  ofhcials  claim  that  this  concession  to 
Thai  nationalism  (together  with  the  recognition  of  the  Thai 
blue-and-white  tricolour)  has  contributed  towards  the 
growth  of  a  ru-w  spirit  among  thi'  people  who  might  one 
day  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  more  ambitious  Vietnamese 
population,  whatever  the  regime  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

There  has  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  suggestion 
that  the  Thai  I'ederation,  because  of  its  cultural  and  racial 
ties,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  one  of 
the  thret'  associated  states  of  lndo-('hina  set  up  under  the 


Frencli-Bao  Dai-Laos- Cambodian  accords  last  year.  Liit 
this  suggestion,  like  that  of  some  Siamese  leaders  foi  a 
“  greater  Thailand  ”  including  all  the  Thai  peoples,  the 
Siamesi',  the  Laos,  the  Cambodians  (highly  (luestionable 
Thai)  and  the  Thai  of  Indo-China,  embodies  numerous 
difihculties. 

While  it  is  true  that  air  travel,  which  has  almost  re¬ 
placed  the  drudgery  of  lighting  one’s  way  over  trails  into 
the  I'ederation  or  driving  along  roads  threatened  by  roving 
bands  of  Vietminh  terrorists,  has  wiped  out  Lai  Chau’s 
former  isolation  from  I.aos.  it  has  also  tied  the  area  closer 
to  Hanoi  because  of  commercial  interests.  The  problems 
of  social,  economic  and  cultural  advancement,  however, 
logically  take  priredeiice  over  political  considerations,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  prevail  in  fullin'  decisions 
affecting  the  h'edi'iation. 


IIOrUMKIVTARY  FILMS  by  Winifred  Hnhnes 


aiidience  of  meinliers  and  friends  of  llie  Uoyal  India,  I’aUistan 
and  Ceylon  Society. 

rii<?  films  chosen  were  of  a  primarily  cultural  nature, 
file  first.  “  Kajasthan,  No.  I,”  ga\c  a  general  pictiiri'  o( 
the  old  kajpnt  state  of  Jaipur,  with  .its  beautiful  secular 
buildings,  a  fusion  of  Moghul  and  Kajpiit  styles,  its  aiuieiit 
city  of  Amber  and  its  magnificent  martial  pi'ople  who  are 
iK.t  merely  living  on  past  glories  but  are  creating  a  new 
forward-looking  scK’iety.  I'he  him  ende<l  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Kajpramukh  at  the  merging  of  se\’eral  Rajput  States 
into  Rajasthan,  an  integral  |>art  of  the  sovereign  stat<‘  of 
India. 

'fhe  second  him,  ‘‘  Shautiueketau.  "  gavt'  a  visual  account 
of  tlu'  jM-culiarly  Indian  school  and  community  founded  by 
Tagort'.  'fhe  plu»tography  was  particularly  sensitive  and  the 
direction  and  editing  on  the  same  high  levil,  so  that  the  film 
radiated  the  serenity  of  spirit  aimed  at  by  the  community's 
founder. 

In  "  Home  of  the  Kodavas,  ”  one  of  the  most  recent  films 
made  by  liiilian  Documentary  F''ilms,  a  spirited  account  is 
given  of  a  litth'  known,  but  jiroiul  and  ancient  peoph'.  It 
d<  picted  some  of  the  customs  surrounding  the  birth  of  a  son, 
what  must  be  survivals  of  ami’ent  Veilic  rituals,  bound  u|) 
rlosely  with  the  megalithic  culture  of  this  area,  and  with  the 
magic  properties  of  stones 

“  Indian  Art  through  the  Ages  ”  and  “  Sage  in  Stone  ” 
brought  us  very  close  to  the  best  iu  Indian  sculpture,  both 
as  isolated  j)ieces  shown  in  an  exhibition  at  New  Delhi,  and 
also  ill  silii.  forming  |)art,  and  an  integral  part,  of  the  buildings 
for  which  they  were  designed.  Architec  ture  au<l  sculpture — a 
single  concept  and  one  of  tlu'  great  contributions  India  has 
made  to  the  world. 

fhe  last  fdm,  “  i^adakh  Diary,  ”  was  a  record  of  Pandit 
Nehru’s  goodwill  mission  to  Ladakh  in  Western  Tibet,  a  little 
known  part  of  the  world  who.se  people  had  never  before  faced 
the  camera.  Iu  seeing  this  film,  with  its  strange  smiling  piople 
iu  their  tine  clothes  and  traditional  jewellery,  in  hearing  the 
long  horns  blown  ceremonially  liy  the  lamas:  in  watching  the 
grotesejue  masked  dances  and  the  grave  courtesy  of  the  officials, 
we  were  undergoing  a  new  and  fascinating  experii'uce. 

Indian  Documentary  Films,  designed  and  made  to  show- 
in  the  commercial  cinemas  of  fndia,  can  be  sure  of  a  wide 
aiulieiice  and  w-arm  appreciation  in  the  world  outside  if  tin  v 
continue  to  be  as  viviil  and  lively  and  as  technically  coiii- 
])( tent  as  are  these  six  tilms  under  re\  iew. 


IX  of  tlu'  new  documentary  films  made  and  released  by 
^the  (iovernmeut  l-'ilin  Duit,  Indian  Documentary  Films, 
^were  seen  recently  in  London  by  a  large  and  ap|)recialive 
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ORIENTAL  MUSIC  CIRCI.E 
T!h'  Royal  India,  Pakistan  and 
(Vvion  Socii'ty  resumed  its  nuisie 
circle  with  a  demonstration  of  classical 
Chinese  music  by  Mr.  \Vanf>  ICn-Shao, 
of  till'  Soo-('hou  Lhiiversity.  Mefore 
a  Ivirge  audience  at  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studic's  he 
showed  his  versatility  by  playing  on 
the  Jipa.  cr-liu  and  siao.  The  society 
is  arranj^ing  a  programme  of  C(jmpara 
tive  music,  which  will  include  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Asian  varieties, 
examples  of  Byzantine,  early  Iberian 
and  Polynesian  music. 


THE  NEW  DISPENSATION  IN 
SOUTH  INDIA 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the 
Indian  Central  (iovernment  with  the 
Southern  States,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayles, 
in  his  lecture  to  the  Kast  India  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Overseas  Lc'ague, 
contended  that  it  had  become  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  in  all  branches  of 
nation-building  activity,  which  were 
originally  intended  to  be  the  sole  eon- 
cern  of  the  constituemt  States,  the 
Central  (iovernment  has  been  given 
power  to  intervene  and  also  to  over¬ 
ride  the  authority  ot  the  constituent 
Slates.  This  was  most  marked  in  the 
activities  of  the  Planning  ('ommission, 
and  in  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the 
('entral  Education,  Agriculture, 
Ihiblie  Health,  Industry  and  other 
nation-building  departments,  since 
the  States  were  expected  to  accept 
these  plans  and  to  incorporate  them 
in  their  own  respective  plans  of  deve¬ 
lopment.  If  they  objected,  as  some 
States  have  done,  then  the  ('entre 
threatened  to  withhold  grants  in  aid. 
However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
rural  progress,  an  important  step  was 
the  increase  in  the  c}uantum  of  village 
self-government  made  possible  by  the 
passing  of  a  new  Village  Panchayat 
Hill,  Mr.  Hayles  thought  that  al¬ 
though  this  may  at  first  lead  to  a 
strengthtming  of  ('ongress  Party 
influence,  and  even  to  an  increase  of 
faction  strife  in  villages,  it  should, 
nevertheless  in  the  long  run  give  a 
stimulus  to  village  improvement  and 
encourage  villagers  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  bettering  of  their 
surroundings. 


REPORT  ON  S.E.  ASIA 

Addressing  the  Royal  Central  Asian 
Society,  Dr.  V'^ictor  Purcell  gavi-  a 
concentrated,  but  thorough,  account 
of  his  recent  tour  of  South-liast  Asia.  _ 
In  Burma  he  found  some  slight  im- 
pn)vement,  but  observed  that  the 
(iovernment  was  in  control  in  the 
towns  only  whili'  the  countryside  wa.s 
still  riddU'd  with  disorders.  Thailand 
showed  a  picture  of  cousiderabh'  pros¬ 
perity  owing  to  her  position  as  the 
|)rincipal  rice  expoitrr.  Dr.  Purcell 
mentioned  that,  although  the  3.I  mil¬ 
lion  Chinese  in  Thailand  controlled 
about  ()5  jrer  cent  of  the  country’s 
industry',  the  whole  of  the  Chiiuse 
press  ill  Bangkok  was  pro-('ommunist. 
The  lecturer  described  tln'  tense  atmos- 
jihere  in  overcrowtled  Saigon  where 
i)oth  the  French  and  the  Vielmiiih  col¬ 
lect  taxes.  About  Singapore,  Dr. 
Purcell  said  that  he  had  been  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  at  the  signs  of  recovery 
and  at  the  sense  of  urgency  dis|)layed 
by  the  Covernmeiit  in  its  sen  ial  and 
educational  diives.  ('onceriiing  Iiido 
nesia,  he  [minted  out  that,  bj’  that 
country’s  decision  to  adopt  Knglish  as 
the  secondaiy'  language,  80  million 
people  had  been  added  to  the  Fnglish 
s|Hakiiig  world. 


MARCO  POlO 

In  his  lecture  011  “Marco  Polo’’  at 
the  China  Institute.  Mr.  Maurice 
Collis  pointed  out  that  Marco  Polo 
was  the  only  ICuropean  who  siiw 
China  under  the  Sung  Dynasty — 
when  the  civilisation  of  the  country 
reached  a  level  never  since  attained. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Marco  Polo  left 
no  record  of  it.  His  description  of 
Hangchow  is  superficial — there  arc 
lively  accounts  of  the  lake,  of  the 
town  and  picnics,  but  no  mention  of 
art,  learning,  the  Mongol  invasion,  or 
painting;  and  yet  the  Sung  civilisation 
was  4(X)  years  ahead  of  Marco  Polo’s 
own  Venice.  After  the  Sung  Dynasty 
China  steadily  declined,  and  later 
European  visitors  never  saw  it  in  its 
great  day. 


MALAYA  BY  TELEVISION 

The  television  l>rnadcast  on  Malaya 
on  December  h  was  the  third  of  a  seri*^^ 
of  fortnightly  coininentiiries  sjKdlighting 
(annmunist  danger  areas.  Avowedly  in 
a  purely  experimental  stage,  this  pro¬ 
gramme  is  conceived  as  a.  half-way 
house  between  the  newsreel  and  the 
normal  dcKunientary  Idin  which  may 
take  anything  from  six  months  to  ,1 


year  to  [)ro<liuf.  Tlie  overall  aim  of 
these  [)rogrannnes  is  “  to  makt  the 
situation  come  alive  in  terms  of  hinn.ui 
beings.”  They  are  strictly  lonceiverl 
to  ilhistrat*;  a  |M)litical  commentary  and 
iU)t  to  present  a  rounded  [)ortrait  of  the 
country  in  question.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  this  aim  should  be  clearly 
stated  at  the  outset  to  [irevent  viewers 
from  mistaking  what  they  see  for  a 
rounded  |)icture,  but  unfortunately  this 
was  not  done.  The  commentator,  .Mr. 
Christo[)her  .Mayhew,  succeeded  iu 
putting  across  his  main  thesis  that  Com 
munist  banditry  in  Malaya  is  not  tie- 
exi)n-ssion  of  a  nationalist  movement 
within  the  cmintry  but  a  srgment  of 
Chinese  Communism  in  general,  tlu)ugh 
olTering  no  evidenct;  either  in  text  or 
picture.  After  seeing  long  setpieiu  es  of 
Mr.  Mayhew,  .Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
military  forces  and  o[)erations,  aiul 
hackneyed  slujts  of  a  Chinese  street 
scene  and  a  Bmldhist  temple,  we  weC" 
given  a  cloudy  glimpse  of  th*  .Mako 
Stale  Council  in  Selangor  and  a  sc  athing 
referent  t  to  Malay  inferiority  in  num- 
l>ers  and  commerce,  the  puriKJse  being, 
one  susjMt  ts,  merely  to  suggest  the 
rounded  [ticture  which  the  [triKlucers  art; 
at  such  pains  to  disclaim.  If  the  Malays 
were  to  be  intriKluced  at  all  they  should 
have  been  intrtKluced  in  their  true  ratio. 
If  the  Chinese  are  numerically  pre[K)n- 
derant  in  Singa[H)re,  the  Malays  are 
overwhelmingly  |)rc{H)nderant  in  the 
I'ederation,  and  Malay  nationalism  is 
in  the  long-term  view  an  infinitely  more 
[K>tent  offset  to  Chinc-se  Communism 
than  any  British  ex[)e<litionary  force. 
In  the  final  unrehearsed  discussion, 
althougf)  the  subjevt  was  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism,  no  Chinese  took  [)art.  Dr. 
Victor  I’urcell  was  allowed  to  e.\[)ress 
his  well-known  view  that  the  liulonc- 
sian  immigrant  is  no  lc*ss  an  alien  than 
the  Chinese  (which  he  did  with  exem- 
[)lary  nuKleration  and  rc-straint),  but  tin- 
^lalay  spokesman,  Che’  Alxlul  Aziz  bin 
Yobe,  had  no  opportunity  to  rebut  that 
allegation.  If  any  country  in  the  world 
demanded  balanced  and  genuinely 
rounded  i)rc‘sentation  at  this  moment 
it  is  surc-ly  Malaya,  and  so  ambitious  a 
programme  on  so  controversial  a  sub¬ 
ject  demands  hard  thinking  and  careful 
advance  [banning.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Alexandra  Palace 
shoidd  be  immune  from  the  obligation 
of  objective  and  fxrlanced  reporting  in 
which  Broadcasting  House  has  won  so 
high  a  reputation.  If,  as  may  well  b<- 
the  case,  the  sheer  practical  problems 
of  getting  such  a  jmjgramme  on  the 
screen  at  all  prevent  adequate  attention 
being  given  to  its  political  content,  then 
the  [rnKfucers  might  1h-  better  advised 
to  [)lay  themselv'es  in  on  an  easier 
wicket. 

B.NKUAKA  Will  I  I  j-oM.s 
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Chinese  Films 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feature  films  and  news¬ 
reels  were  produced  during  1950  by  the  North-East,  Peking 
and  Shanghai  film  studios,  which  operate  under  the  Central 
Cinema  Bureau.  The  North-East  and  Shanghai  film  studios 
were  assigned  the  task  of  making  mainly  feature  films.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  completed  and  others  are  in  jrro- 
duction.  The  films  portray  new  men  and  women  in  ('hina 
and  include  “Steeled  Fighters,”  “Song  of  the  Red  Flag” 
and  “Woman  Locodriver.”  Films  recording  workers' 
emulation  drives  and  peasants’  struggles  against  feudal 
landlords  include  “Singing  on  the  March,”  “Remote  Vil¬ 
lage”  and  “  F'armstead  Happiness.”  The  studios  are  also 
engaged  in  dubbing  a  number  of  famous  Soviet  films  with 
Chinese  sound  tracks. 

The  Peking  studio  is  making  mainly  newsreels  and 
documentaries.  Projection  teams  have  shot  scenes  in 
South-West  China  showing  the  life  of  the  national  minori¬ 
ties. 


Indonesia  to  Get  Aid  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning 

The  United  Nations  and  five  specialised  agencies  will 
send  a  number  of  experts  to  Indonesia  to  help  that  country 
with  its  plans  for  economic  and  social  development. 

Under  a  technical  assistance  agreement  signed  at 
Djakarta  early  last  month  between  U.N.  and  the  Indo- 
msian  (iovernment,  eight  senior  technical  experts  on 
labour,  agriculture,  education,  civil  aviation,  health  and 
economic  and  social  affairs  will  help  the  Indonesians  to 
work  out  their  economic  and  social  development  projects. 
The  assistance  to  be  given  was  requested  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  an  exploratory  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
visited  Indonesia  last  spring. 

Indonesia,  as  a  new  country,  has  special  probUms 
arising  out  of  its  shortage  of  trained  civil  servants  and 
technicians  as  well  as  its  needs  to  fit  into  normal  living  the 
thousands  of  men  who  served  in  military  groups  bi-fori'  the 
country  gained  its  sovereignty. 


THE  RED  FORT  OF  DELHI 

Tlif  most  liimous  noii-ri’lif’ioiis  monument  oj  India,  the  Red 
Fort  of  Delhi,  was  built  by  the  Moghul  Umperor  Shahjahan  and 
was  finished  within  ten  years  in  about  l64iS.  It  is  satd  to  have 
cost  too  lacs  of  Rupees  of  which  one-half  was  spent  on  the  trails 
and  the  other  half  on  the  interior.  The  F'ort  teas  formerly  the 
palace  of  Shahjahan.  It  was  much  damaged  in  17 Uf  by  an  earth- 
tjuake  and  also  during  the  conflicts  between  the  Marathas  and 
.Adam  Shah  Durani.  In  1730,  the  Persian  invader  Nadir  Shalt 
plundered  the  city  and  carried  off  the  palace  treasure  and  precious 
decorations  together  with  the  Peacock  Throne.  .After  the  Mutiny 
of  1H57 ,  several  buildings  and  courts  were  demolished  and  barracks 
built  instead. 

The  Fort  played  an  important  part  during  the  Mutiny  of  IS!>7 
and  many  bloody  scenes  took  place  within  its  walls.  .After  the 
capture  of  Bahadur  Shah  II,  the  last  Umperor  of  Delhi  (with 
whom  the  Moghul  Umpire  came  to  an  end)  a  thanksgii’ing  service 
was  held  in  the  Fort  which  then  remained  in  British  hands  until 
.August  N,  1047,  when  a  long  Indian  ambition  was  realised  and 
the  national  flag  of  India  flew  from  its  mighty  minarets. 
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Educational  Mission  to  Thailand 

Recommendations  designed  to  serve  as  a  “  starting 
point  ”  for  “  fundamental  changes  ”  in  the  educational 
system  of  Thailand  have  been,  outlined  in  a  report  of  a 
mission  sent  to  that  country  bj'  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation.  The  report 
indicates,  for  example,  that  a  Thai  student  might  spend 
less  time  on  formal  academic  courses  and  lengthy  examina¬ 
tions  and  more  time  in  classes  planned  to  meet  his  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  for  everyday  life.  He  would  he  expected  to 
stay  in  school  longer  than  the  average  student  at  present, 
and  his  teacher  would  not  only  be  better  educated  but 
would  also  be  given  more  freedom  to  stress  the  skills  needed 
in  the  local  community. 

Members  of  the  mission  were  Sir  John  Sargent,  a 
United  Kingdom  educator  who  was  formerly  educational 
adviser  to  the  (iovernment  of  India,  and  Pedro  T.  Grata 
of  the  UNESCO  staff.  While  in  Thailand  they  con¬ 
ferred  with  government  ministries  of  education  and  related 
fields  and  visited  schools  at  kindergarten,  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  as  well  as  vocational  schools,  teacher 
training  institutions,  Chulalongkorn  University,  and  adult 
schools. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  Thailand’s  present  educational 
system,  in  which  it  points  out  among  other  things  that 
education  of  women  is  equal  to  that  of  men  and  tliat  the 
school  system  throughout  the  country  is  highly  centralised, 
the  report  calls  attentionto  major  problems  facing  Thai’s 
teachers  and  suggests  future  action. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  is  the  need  to  ensure  that 
children  stay  in  school  for  the  minimum  of  hve  years 
envisioned  in  the  country’s  compulsory  attendance  law.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  every  three  children 
actually  completes  the  five  grades. 

As  in  other  countries,  a  major  problem  is  the  low 
salary  scale  for  teachers,  with  a  consecpient  lack  of  recruits, 
the  report  calls  attention  to  major  problems  facing  Thai’s 
The.  training  of  teachers  should  be  extended,  the  rej)ort 
adds,  and  teachers  should  have  more  latitude  in  adapting 
their  subjects  to  needs  of  students  in  different  regions;  the 
S'.vuth,  where  rubber  and  tin  industries  predominate;  the 
north-east,  where  cattle  raising  and  silk  weaving  are  imi)or- 
tant;  the  central  region,  where  fishing  and  farming  are  the 
main  industries;  and  the  north,  which  pn'duces  tea, 
tobacco,  soya  beans  and  teak. 

The  experts  found  much  to  commend  in  a  broad  cam- 
.paign  of  adult  education  which  they  witnessed  in  Thailand. 
This  literacy  campaign,  they  pointed  out,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  opportunities  for  newly  literate  men  and  women 
to  put  their  knowledge  to  practical  use.  “  Reading  about 
irrigation  or  draining  the  breeding  places  of  mos(|uitoes  is 
not  enough;  there  must  be  irrigating  and  draining  done 
that  will  mean  better  crops  and  fewer  mos(iuito  bites.” 

In  a  reference  to  university  education,  the  missitui 
urgi'd  greater  opportunity  for  the  training  of  leaders  and 
expiTts  needed  to  make  the  country  fully  effective  as  a 
democracy.  "  At  its  present  stage  f)f  developintml  it  is 
particularly  important  that  Thailand  should  tap  and  ex¬ 
ploit  its  resources  in  the  way  of  brain  power  wherever  they 
can  be  discovered,”  says  the  report.  “  This  will  probably 
involve  a  considerable  e.xpansion  in  the  provision  not  only 
of  university  an<l  higher  technical  education  but  also  td 
maintenance  scholarships. 
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PLASTICS  MOULDING 
ENGINEERING 
By  M.  Freund,  Dipl.lng., 
M.I.Mech.E.,  Consulting 
Engineer,  An  up-to-date 
study  of  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  in  the 
plastics  industry,  of  value  to 
everyone  concerned  with  the 
teclinical  aspects  of  the 
industry.  With  over  2(KI 
illustrations.  13/-  net. 
TELEPHONY  VOL.  11. 

By  Atkinson,  A..M.1.K.K., 
Area  Ivngineer,  I’ost  Office 
Engineering  Dept.  The 
second  volume  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  deals  fully  with 
automatic  exchange  systenis. 
Over  800  illustrations.  50/- 
net. 

THE  TEXTILES 
STUDENT’S  MANUAL 
By  T.  Weltord,  A.C.I.S., 
M.l.Iix.  ;\n  up-to-date 
edition  of  this  uselul  work, 
describing  all  processes,  and 
including  a  special  chapter 
on  the  production  of  nyk)n. 
Second  Edition.  71  illus¬ 
trations.  15/-  net. 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 
Control  and  Installation 
By  P,  C.  Bevis.  inclmles  a 
full  survey  of  the  problems 
of  cooling,  moisture  separa¬ 
tion  and  the  layout  of  air 
mains,  information  on  safety 
devices,  etc.  With  nearly 
KMI  illustrations.  20/-  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN 
INDUSTRY 

By  I'.  Baumgarten.  .\n 
ICnglish  translation  of  the 
up-to-date  second  edition  of 
this  well-known  continental 
work  on  personnel  tnanage- 
ment.  Recommended  to  all 
in  executive  positions  ii: 
industry.  15/-  net. 

PRODUCT  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  DESIGN 
By  A.  W.  Willsmore. 
llinstrated.  l2/()net.  “This 
pioneer  book  .  .  .  should  act 
like  a  breath  ol  fresh  air  to 
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The  Making  of  Pakistan  6y  Ru  llAKB  Sy.monds  {Faber  & 

Faber,  I2.v.  Ud.) 

Seventy  years  ago  Islam  in  India  had  sunk  to  its  nadir. 
Still  dreaming  ol  the  past  glories  of  the  Mnglial  Empire, 
the  Muslims  had  made  no  effort  to  improve  tin  ir  jrolitical 
or  eeonomie  eonditions.  As  against  this  apathy  on  their 
part,  resurgent  Hinduism,  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
system  of  Western  education  introducetl  by  the  British, 
had  built  up  a  strong  position  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  country  and  in  the  administration,  a  movement 
which  menaced  the  very  e.xistence  of  Islam  in  tlu-  siib- 
contineiit. 

(amtrast  the  depression  of  Islam  in  India  as  tlescrihed 
above  with  what  it  stands  for  today — a  powerful  Muslim 
State  has  been  built  up,  the  strongest  in  the  Muslim  world. 
What  a  striking  metamorphosis!  How  this  has  come  about 
is  described  by  Richard  Symonds,  whose  book  may  1h' 
strongly  re»'ommended  to  readers  both  in  Britain  and  the 
ITS.  A.  for  the  comiuehensive  survey  it  gives,  not  only  of 
the  Muslim’s  tight  for  their  separate  Dominion,  Irnt  for  the 
irosition  of  Pakistan  today.  The  obvious  im[)artiality  of  the 
writer — he  had  no  rrfficial  position  and  acrpiired  his  iidor- 
mation  while  serving  both  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit — is  a  further  recommendation. 

Mr.  Symonds  starts  his  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  Paki¬ 
stan  froni  the  movement  for  reform  in  Muslim  life  set  on 
foot  try  Sir  Syyid  Ahmad  alnuit  1885,  and  carrying  on  the 
story  through  the  first  decade  of  tlie  present  century  when 
Muslim  leaders  insisted  on  separate  electorates,  past  the 
round-table  conference  to  the  climax  of  Phfb  when  Mr. 
Jinnah,  convinced  that  ('ongress  intended  to  dominate  the 
Muslims,  declared  war  on  it  and  so  made  Pakistan  inevit¬ 
able.  The  author  notes  the  enthusiasm  of  the  .Muslims  at  the 
partition  of  Bengal  and  the  setting  np  of  the  great  Muslim 
province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  in  P)05,  an 
enthusiasm  only  to  be  damped  by  the  rescinding  of  the 
partition  six  yeais  later  as  a  sop  to  Hindu  politicians. 
The  events  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  which  led  to  the 
partition  of  the  country  are  generally  known.  They  are 
skilfully  handled  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  history. 

An  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  each  province  and  of 
recent  political  developments  in  them.  The  author 
exprisses  the  view  that  the  economic  gravitation  of  Eastern 
Bengal  is  towards  South-East  Asia,  wliile  in  the  West  it 
is  towards  the  Middle  East.  He  notes,  however,  that  the 
Muslims  of  Fhist  Bengal  would  never  agree  to  be  reabsorbed 
in  W'est  Bengal;  they  have  not  forgotten  that  their  ancestors 
embracecl  Islam  as  a  means  of  escape  from  tlu'  shackles  of 
Brahmanism;  they  would  hght  to  the  last  against  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  economil  domination  of  the  ('alcutta 
Hindus. 

The  important  pari  Pakistan  is  likely  to  play  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  not  always  recognised  in  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  ll.M.d.,  it  is  noted,  is  apt  to  rely  mainly  on 
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Indian  IcadiTsliip  in  Asia,  overlook ing  the  links  between 
Pakistan  and  the  Muslim  states  of  the  near  and  Middle 
East.  An  American  leading  newspaper  is  quoted  as 
expressing  the  view  that  Pakistan  was  likely  to  take  its 
foreign  policy  from  ('airo.  The  reverse  is  the  more 
prol)af)le.  With  the  Kashmir  issue  settled  and  the  country 
well  on  its  way  to  develop  its  economic  problems,  Pakistan 
should  niupiestionably  lead  the  Muslim  world,  with  all  that 
that  implies. 

The  author  puts  the  question  whether  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  transfer  of  power  might  havi“  made  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  horrors  which  followed  partition.  He  notis 
that  it  is  difhcidt  to  accept  the  view  which  appears  to  be 
widely  held  in  Pritain,  that  the  transfer  of  power  was  “  a 
political  master-stroke  carried  through  without  a  major 
liitch.  ”  Such  a  picture,  he  comments,  does  not  seem 
convincing  to  the  Punjabis,  one  of  whom,  a  magistrate 
grown  old  in  the  Pritish  service,  said  to  him  during  the 
slaiighter  of  the  Autumn  of  l‘M7:  “  The  Pritish  are  a  just 
people.  They  have  left  India  in  exactly  the  same  state*  of 
chaos  as  they  found  it. 

There  is  as  an  appendix  to  the  book,  an  excellent 
skct(  h  of  the  culture  of  l^ikistan  by  Professor  Ahmad  Ali. 
It  is  much  regretted  that  reasons  of  space  preclude  any 
atf(  nipt  to  do  justice  to  it  in  this  review. 

W.  Parton. 

Culture  Conflicts  by  P.  KoDANDA  K.\o  {liaroda:  Padmaja 

Publications,  Ks.  3) 

Mr.  Kao’s  treatment  of’his  subject  is  dialectical.  He 
has  subjectc'd  to  a  stiff  cross-examination  many  traditiomd 
notions  about  culture  and  civilisation  along  with  their 
diverse  traits,  such  as  ('hristianity,  science,  demcKracy, 
industrialism,  emancipation  of  women  and  dynamism.  He 
juxtaposes  the  views  of  authorities  on  these  jxiints  to  bring 
home  the  fact  that  their  opinions  cannot  stand  up  against 
reason.  He  employs  this  method  to  explode  the  impersonal 
concept  of  the  culture-complex  and  its  differentiations.  He 
propounds  what  he  considers  to  be  a  better  tlu'ory  namely, 
that  "  Individual  traits  and  the  individual  human  beings 
are  the  fundamental  units.  .  .  .  They  are  invented  by 
individual  human  beings  and  diffuse  from  individual  to 
individual.”  Put  his  rationalism  admits  of  three  embodi¬ 
ments  of  culture  trails  in  hierarchical  order,  tine  arts,  social 
sciences  and  tbe  physical  sciences.  If  his  rationalism  so 
boldly  employed  for  analysis,  can  with  erpial  effect  be  recog¬ 
nised  to  regulate  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  civilisation 
which  unfortunately  follow  arbitrary  laws,  the  world  would 
certainly  be  a  better  jrlace  to  live  in. 

Phases  of  Religion  and  Culture  by  C.  P.  R.AMASW.AMI 

Aiykr  (Bombay.  Hind  Kitabs,  Rs.  3) 

rile  bf)ok  is  a  compilation  of  some  lectures  and  article's 
prepared  by  the  author  on  various  occasions.  Yet  it  reveals 
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l>ciicatli  its  apjiarcnt  tu'torofjcnrity  tin*  logical  ronsislcnry 
of  flic  aiilliot’s  mind.  Mr.  Aiy*T  readies  almost  the  same 
conclusions  as  Mr.  Kao  lliougli  the  |)remises  and  the  method 
of  approach  are  different.  While  Mr.  Kao  is  a  stnhhorn 
rationalist  and  thus  starts  from  the  first  principles,  Mr. 
Aiyer  is  profoundly  rooted  in  his  indigenous  culture  and 
civilisation  which  in  him  transcends  itself  into  the  siihere  of 
internationalism.  Mr.  .Xiyer  Inlievi's  in  the  sejiarate  exis¬ 
tence  of  culture-patterns  though  he  is  aware  how  they  have 
intermingled  and  inlhu-nced  one  another,  not  only  in  the 
realm  of  religion  hut  also  in  drama,  .sculpture  and  painting, 
in  short,  in  different  expressions  of  life.  His  catholic  mind 
is  k(‘en  to  pi  rct'ive  that  “  From  the  earlii*st  times  of  history 
np  to  the  present  moment,  similar  ideas  and  ideals  liavi- 
animated  humanity  in  its  search  after  perfection  and  .  .  . 
diffennt  cults  and  forms  of  worship  have  originated  in 
differences  of  national  and  individual  temperaments  and 
evolution.”  Hut  he  is  equally  keen  to  contend  that 
“Religion  originated  from  tire  East.”  Of  Indian  culture 
he  considers  “  that  it  is  the  cradle  of  an  ever-exjranding 
faith  .  .  .  that  beneath  this  diversity  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  oneness,”  with  fearlessness,  inner  rhythm  ot  lite, 
the  doctrines  of  descent  and  transmigration  as  its  external 
features.  His  concept  of  unity  is  therefore  the  deepest 
fulfilment  of  his  religious  convictions  inherited  from  tlu' 
Vedanta.  The  hook  is  inspiring  and  deserves  more  than  a 
casual  perusal. 

S.  HHATTAC  IIARYA 


The  Kon-Tiki  Expedition  hy  T.  Heverdaiii,  [.Allen  cV 

Unwin,  i2.s'.  ()d.) 

This  book  is  the  story  of  a  thrilling  and  daring  adven¬ 
ture  which  at  the  time  achieved  world  fame  for  its  partici¬ 
pants.  It  is  the  record  of  a  vastly  interesting  piece  of 
anthropological  research,  and  an  important  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  peoples.  At  the  same 
tim(‘,  it  is  a  personal  diary  of  observation,  commiTit  and 
reflection  m  a  highly  uncommon  environment.  It  is  all 
these  and  something  more:  a  classic  in  the  literature  of 
travel  and  exploration  worthy  to  rank  besiile  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  this  diflicidt  art. 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  a  young  Norwegian  student  of 
anthropology,  believed  that  he  had  found  good  evidence, 
in  stone  remains,  culture  and  legend,  that  the  light-skinned 
I’olynesian  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Islands  had 
originally  come  from  the  W'est  coast  of  South  America, 
whence  they  had  l)een  driven  by  their  Inca  coiupierors. 
His  theories  were  pooh-poohed  by  the  leading  anthropolo¬ 
gists  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for 

these  peoples  to  have  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  their  only  known  means  of  navigation, 
small  wooden  rafts.  So  Heyerdahl  set  <»ut  to  prove  that 
they  c<iuld— and  probably  did — bv  doing  it  himself.  With 
one  Swedish  and  four  Norwegian  companions  he  drifted 
along  the  ocean  currents  on  a  43-foot  balsa-wood  raft  from 

Peru  to  the  Raroia  attol,  a  distance  of  4,100  miles. 

The  record  of  this  journey  told  in  a  style  both  vital 
and  graceful,  will  efjually  enthral  the  sci»'nlific  studi'iit  and 
the  nadt-r  of  spell-hindiiig  romances. 

W.  N.  Warhkv. 


Tolstoy  and  China  by  Derek  Bodde  [Princeton  University 
Press:  London:  (ieofjrey  Ciimberlege,  ib-v.) 

W’e  have  hitherto  known  Professor  Hodde  as  a  genial 
comitanion  in  wanderings  among  the  biographies  of  Shih 
(dii;  or  as  Western  mouthpiece  of  Professor  Fung  Yu-lan. 
Here,  in  company  with  his  charming  wife,  we  find  him 
searching  Russian  literature  for  evidences  of  the  depth  of 
Tolstoy’s  accjnaintance  with  China  and  Things  Chinese. 

We  thought  we  knew  our  Tolstoy  j)retty  well;  we  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  many  years  ago  to  read  in  Russian 
everything  bearing  his  name.  To  be  sure  we  knew  that 
Tolstoy  knew  of  ('hina;  we  even  knew  that  he  had  at  least 
one  jH-riod  of  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  things  Chinese— 
especially  for  the  thoughts  of  ('onfucius  and  Lao-t/.u.  Hut 
we  confi'ss  that  until  this  delightfully  produceil  little  book 
came  into  our  hands  we  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  full 
extent  of  Tolstoy’s  capitulation  to  the  ('hinese.  In  March 
1884  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  — 

“  1  must  .-irrangc  for  myself  a  Cin'le  of  Reading:  Epictetus, 
Manus  Aundius,  l.ao  T/.u,  huddha,  Pascal  and  the.  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Tliis  woultl  also  be  essential  for  <-verylK>dy  else.” 

Not  only  the  Orientalists  will  gain  pleasure  and  profit 
from  this  book;  all  who  are  interested  in  ideas  and  how  men 
come  tf)  conceive  them  will  find  abundant  stimulation  from 
reading  it. 

Neville  Whymant 

Source  Materials  on  Korean  Politics  and  Ideologies,  com¬ 
piled  by  Donald  (I.  Tewksbury  [New  York  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  $2.50). 

After  the  Meiji  Restoration  had  taken  place  in  1868, 
Japan  approached  Korea  suggesting  that  the  old  tributary 
relatiorfs  between  the  two  countries  be  renewed.  The 
answer  of  the  Tai  Wen  Kun,  the  Regent  then  ruling  for 
the  under-age  king,  is  the  first  document  reprinted  in  Prof. 
Tewksbury’s  book.  It  ranges  from  1871  to  the  White 
Paper  on  the  Korean  ('risis  published  by  the  U.S.A.  on 
July  20th,  1050.  Of  the  82  documents  of  various  lengths 
assembled  in  this  volume  the  last  thirteen  are  concerned 
with  the  conflict  that  began  on  June  25th.  The  selection 
— a  thankless  and  difficult  job  for  the  undertaking  of  which 
every  student  of  Far  F.astern  affairs  owes  gratitude  to  Prof. 
Tewksbury — makes,  in  parts  at  least,  thrilling  reading 
though  the  emphasis  throughout  the  1%  pages  of  the 
publication  is  on  those  sources  and  documents  relating  to 
Korean  modern  and  most  recent  history  that  show  the 
country’s  efforts  to  fiee  herself  and  her  striving  for  unitica- 
tion  and  independence.  Readers  of  Andrew  (irajdanzew’s 
and  the  late  Prof,  (ieorge  M.  Mcf'une’s  books  on  Korea 
will  find  that  Prof.  Tewksbury’s  compilation  forms  a 
iiocossary  and  invaluable  supplement  to  their  standard 
works. 

Joseph  Kalmer. 

The  Coral  Sea  by  Alan  Vii.i.iers  (Museum  Press,  i8.s'.) 
This  book,  the  third  in  the  “Oceans  of  the  World” 

series,  is  the  story  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 

by  the  European  nations,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal 
for  reckless  daring  and  ruthless  cruelty,  in  seafaring  annals. 
The  author,  Alan  Villiers,  is  singularly  well  eejuipped  for 
his  task,  for  he  has  seen  much  service  in  sailing  ships  in  the 
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seas  which  he  so  vividly  describes,  and  sailed  one  of  them, 
aptly  named  the  Joseph  Conrad,  round  the  world  in 
1934-6.  The  story  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  one.  The 
pioneers  were  the  Portuguese.  Then  came  the  Spaniards 
from  Peru,  fired  by  tales  of  the  islands  of  King  Solomon, 
rich  in  gold,  and  anxious  to  add  a  vast  new  continent  to  the 
Christian  world.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  in 
(588,  the  empire  of  the  sea  passed  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant  hands,  and  the  next  great  naval  power  to  app)ear 
on  the  scene  were  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  were,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  traders  pure  and  simple.  Their  object  was 
spices,  then  an  indispensable  article  of  commerce,  and  they 
were,  happily,  quite  indifferent  to  the  making  of  converts, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  savage  cruelty  under  their 
predecessors.  Their  success  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  between  1602  and  1614,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  never  paid  less  than  37  per  cent  per  annum.  Once 
the  profit  was  160  per  cent.  Their  chief  anxiety  w'as  to  keep 
their  monopoly  a  close  secret,  and  this  led  them  to  explore 
the  eastern  approaches  by  which  intruders  might  come. 

The  result  w’as  the  intrepid  voyages  of  that  amazing  sea¬ 
man,  Tasman,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Melanesian  Islands.  The  first  of  the 
English  to  appear  on  the  scene  was  the  extraordinary 
buccaneer  William  Dampier,  and  he  was  follow’ed  by  a 

series  of  intrepid  explorers,  of  whom  Carteret,  Cook,  Bligh 

of  the  Bounty,  and  the  unhappy  Matthew  Flinders  are 
typical  examples.  It  was  a  hard  and  relentless  age,  and  in 
their  wake  followed  hosts  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  the 
"  Sandalwooders  ”  and  the  "  BlackSirders,  ”  who  captured 
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wholesale  the  unhappy  natives  of  the  islands,  and  carried 
them  off  to  New  South  Wales  to  replace  the  supply  of 
convict  labour  now  coming  to  an  end. 

But  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  Pacific.  Distance  was  annihilated  by  the 
aeroplane,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  and  exploita¬ 
tion  gradually  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  European  mis¬ 
sionaries  atoned  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  their  forerunners 
by  schools  and  hospitals,  and  ordered  government  replaced 
head-hunting  and  tribal  wars.  The  answer  came  when 
Japan  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  islanders  rallied  to 
their  white  rulers  to  a  man.  Typical  was  Sergeant-Major 
Vouza,  of  New  Guinea,  who  suffered  nameless  tortures 
rather  than  betray  his  friends.  In  1947,  a  South  Sea  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Canberra,  attended  by  Britain,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  draw  up 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  islanders. 

It  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  this  fascinating 
story  of  human  endeavour  in  far-off  lands  and  seas.  It  is 
brilliantly  told  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson 
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Classical  Indian  Sculpture  by  Chintamoni  Kar  {Alec 

Triante  6s.) 

A  distinguished  contempxjrary  sculptor  here  invades 
what  has  largely  been  the  province  of  the  archaeologist  and 
art-historian  and  gives  us  in  this  beautifully  illustrated  little 
book,  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  Indian  classical  sculpture 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  So  refreshing  is  this  that 
one  looks  with  new  eyes  at  the  photographs  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  statues  and  carvings  extant,  seeing  in  them 
sculptural  values  and  the  magic  of  perfect  form  and  artistic 
inspiration,  and  forgetting  museum  labels  of  period,  school 
and  style. 

In  addition,  with  the  insight  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  own  inherited  cultural  tradition,  the  author  is  able  to 
elaborate  the  folk  myths  and  nature  symbols  which  are 
present  even  in  the  most  sophisticated  and  hieratic  works. 

Mr.  Chintamoni  Kar  puts  the  start  of  the  classical  in 
sculpture  at  the  Mauryan  Period — 4th  to  5th century  A.  D. — 
calling  the  art  of  the  Indus  Valley  cities  Indo-Sumerian.  Of 
Mesopotamian  influences  on  Mauryan  art  he  rightly  says 
"  the  lion  capitals  of  Asoka  pillars  may  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Graeco-Persian  art.  But  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  carvers  they  became  completely  Indian  in  spirit  and 
inspiration.  ” 

The  culminating  and  concluding  period  of  the  classical 

tradition  is  the  Gupta,  4th  century  A.D.  to  6th  century 
A.D.  But  the  art  of  the  Gupta  Empire,  though  put  an  end 
to  by  the  advent  of  the  iconoclastic  armies  of  the  Islamic 
invaders,  lived  on  in  modified  forms  in  the  Buddhist  art  of 
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Far  Eastern  countries  and  the  convention  of  the  divinity 
created  by  the  Gupta  masters  remained  the  ideals  of  the 
later  periods  in  India. 

This  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  simple,  but 

eminently  sound,  introduction  to  the  greatest  periods  of 
ancient  Indian  sculpture. 

Winifred  Holmes. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

An  informative  article  by  Winifred  Holmes  on  the 
principles  underlying  India’s  fight  against  illiteracy,  super¬ 
stition  and  backwardness  in  general  by  the  use  of  educat¬ 
ional  films  is  to  be  found  in  Art  and  Letters,  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Society  (Vol. 
XXIV,  No.  2)  where  Miss  Beatrice  de  Cardi  reports  also 
on  archaeological  exploration  on  the  borders  of  Pakistan. 

“  Kashmir:  Vaie  of  Discord"  is  the  subject  of  Margaret 
Parton’s  article  in  The  Reporter  (of  Nov.  7th).  It  is  based 
on  personal  observation  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  conflict 


and  analysis  of  all  that  followed  from  practically  all  aspects. 
The  conclusions  are  debatable:  though  Pakistan  has  some 
good  arguments  for  incorporation  of  Kashmir,  the  fact 
remains  that  only  Indian  Army  intervention  saved  Srinagar 
— Moslem  and  Hindu — from  destruction  and  looting  by  the 

Moslem  invaders. 

The  U.N.  discussions  of  the  same  problem  are  dealt 
with  by  Sardar  Mohammad  Ibrahim  in  his  article  "  Kashmir 
in  the  Security  Council,"  in  Pakistan  Horizon  (Vol.  III., 
No.  2),  where  Pakistan’s  commercial  relations  with  S.E. 

Asia  are  analysed  by  Mushtaq  Ahmad. 

I  should  also  like  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Richard 

J.  Coughlin’s  “The  Republic  of  Vietnam”  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Survey  (Vol.  XIX,  No.  19).  It  is,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  the  first  far-reaching  study  of  the  social  and  economic 
reforms  introduced  by  Ho  Chi-minh’s  Communist-led 
Republic.  Though  nearly  entirely  based  on  Vietnamese 
broadcasts  and  information  bulletins  the  picture  given 
seems  as  objective  as  possible  under  the  obtaining  circum¬ 
stances. 

John  Kennedy. 


CHINESE  JADE 

by  David  Parry 


LTHOUGH  jade  is  not  usually  considered  ultra 

precious  in  Western  countries,  it  has  for  all  classes  of 

Chinese  a  very  special  appeal,  and  even  the  humblest 

peasant  may  invest  his  savings  in  a  bracelet  or  armlet 
costing  quite  a  substantial  sum.  More  highly  prized  than 
diamonds  or  rubies,  regard  for  the  stone  is  inculcated  in 

youth,  and  some  connoisseurs  are  so  practised  at  fingering 

beads  and  uncut  pieces  that  they  claim  to  be  able  to  name 

the  different  kinds  of  jade  solely  by  touch. 

Held  to  be  the  prototype  of  all  precious  stones,  jade  is 
associated  in  the  Chinese  mind  with  the  five  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues — charity,  modesty,  courage,  justice  and  wisdom — and 

the  term  yii  generally  denotes  both  jadeite,  supplies  of 
which  are  nowadays  imported  from  Burma,  and  nephrite, 

the  principal  source  in  this  case  being  the  K’un  Lun  Moun¬ 
tains  in  south-east  Turkestan.  Since  the  19th  century 
trade  in  the  former,  at  present  easily  the  most  sought-after 
of  the  two  forms,  has  been  centred  at  Mogaung,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  as  long  ago  as  the  13th  century  travel¬ 
lers  were  aware  of  the  riches  of  the  Kachin  Hills,  though  it 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  regular  traffic  in  jade  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  between  China  and  Burma  for  five  hundred  years. 
The  history  of  jade-carving,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back 
for  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  and  the  early  crafts¬ 
men  seem  to  have  particularly  favoured  blocks  discovered 
by  the  hereditary  "  jade-fishers,”  experts  who,  wading  in 
the  swift-flowing  streams  of  Khotan,  detected  suitable 
materials  with  their  feet.  Perhaps  the  carvers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  action  of  water  smoothed  away  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  jade,  but,  whatever  the  reason,  it  definitely 
appears  likely  that  the  pebbles  found  on  the  river  beds 
were  considered  by  some  to  be  superior  to  the  slabs  cut  out 
of  the  nearby  hillsides  or  picked  up  above  ground,  and  the 
masses  of  quarried  nephrite  were  often  so  large  that  they 


had  to  be  broken  down  into  camel  loads  before  despatch 

along  the  winding  tracks  that  led  to  Peking.  Loosening 
of  the  slabs  was  effected  by  lighting  fires  which  were  kept 

burning  by  day  and  extinguished  at  night,  the  sharp  drop 
in  the  temperature  causing  the  rock  to  contract  and  split; 
and  a  squad  of  troops  normally  escorted  the  caravans  on 
their -hazardous  journey,  though  even  with  this  precaution 

it  was  not  unknown  for  the  jade  to  be  looted  by  bandits 
whilst  in  transit  to  the  Court. 

Although  the  uncut  jade  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
indestructibility,  texture,  and  colourings  —  the  latter 
varied,  incidentally,  from  blue  to  grey,  and  from  green  to 

red — only  a  master  carver  could  transform  the  raw  mineral 

into  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  ' 

first  craftsmen  managed  to  evolve  processes  and  tools  for 
shaping  a  stone  which  is  little  less  hard  than  quartz.  For-  ' 

tunately,  as  the  finished  objects  were  invariably  commis-  * 

sioned  either  by  royalty  or  by  wealthy  officials,  the  artist  * 

was  free  to  spend  as  long  as  he  wished  on  a  single  orna-  ' 

ment,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  studying  * 

the  block  and  trying  to  visualise  the  appearance  of  the  1 

completed  figure,  whereupon  assistants  set  about  removing  ] 

unwanted  stone  with  abrasives  and  saws.  Week  after  week,  ’ 

using  drills,  pastes  and  gouges,  the  craftsmen  and  his  ^ 

apprentices  laboured  to  reduce  the  recalcitrant  jade  to  the 
correct  proportions,  and  extraordinary  care  and  patience  1 
were  needed  during  grinding  and  polishing,  for  no  collector  t 
would  buy  an  article  from  which  every  trace  of  roughness  1 

had  not  been  obliterated  on  the  lapidary’s  bench.  Of  1 

course,  decorative  styles  varied  enormously,  one  generation  1 
of  carvers  choosing  to  add  complex  designs  to  their  bowls  t 
and  vases,  another  preferring  the  surface  to  be  left  quite  t 
plain,  but  it  is  obvious  that  translucent  blocks  were  treated  t 

with  special  attention,  and  stones  selected  for  their  \ 
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1  resonance  were  also  treasured  by  their  owners,  who 

frequently  hung  jade  bells  and  sounding-plates  in  their 
^  houses,  or  wore  pendants  on  a  sash  around  the  waist. 

Besides  these  personal  sounding-stones,  sets  of 

I  resonant  jade  played  a  prominent  part  in  religious  obser- 

[  vance,  and  in  the  Book  of  Rites  compiled  in  the  Chou 

Dynasty  (1122  to  249  B.C.)  we  have  a  record  of  the  six 
I  jade  symbols  deemed  necessary  for  the  worship  of  Heaven, 

1  Earth,  and  the  Four  Quarters,  similar  tokens  serving  to 

I  confirm  ministerial  appointments  and  to  distinguish 

j  between  such  ranks  of  the  nobility  as  baron,  marquess, 

viscount  and  duke.  Symbolic  jades  figured,  too,  in  the 

burial  rites  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  jade  daggers  and 
(  axe-heads  must  have  been  a  feature  of  display  on  cere¬ 
monial  occasions,  though,  unlike  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  several  other  countries,  the  ancients  of  China  may  rarely 
;  have  intended  their  jade  weapons  and  implements  for 

'  actual  use.  As  far  as  the  so-called  "  tomb  jades  ”  are 

concerned  numerous  examples  have  been  dug  out  of  graves 
in  various  districts.  In  addition,  jade  has  been  considered 
'  indisp)ensable  at  the  marriage  festival  since  a  very  remote 
era,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  take  their  wine  from  a  jade  cup. 

As  with  pottery  and  porcelain,  examination  of  the 

antique  jades  discovered  by  archaeologists  gives  us  at  least 
some  idea  of  the  skill  of  Chinese  craftsmen,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Chirst,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  a  far  more  comprehensive  picture  would  be 
obtainable  had  not  so  much  of  the  early  literature  been 

destroyed  by  order  of  Shih  Huang  Ti.  This  emperor, 

builder  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  has  been  aptlv 

described  as  the  first  totalitarian,  and  artistic  chronicles  of 
immense  imjjortance  must  have  jjerished  during  his  reign, 
which  lasted  from  221  to  206  B.C.  Moreover,  countless 
exquisite  ornaments  were  hidden  or  thrown  away,  and, 

though  traditional  designs  were  once  again  recognised  in 

the  Han  Dynasty,  the  use  of  jade  in  the  temples  was 

I  severely  restricted,  the  priests  having  forgotten  the  exact 
significance  of  the  emblems  so  familiar  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  periods  of  Shang-Yin  and  Chou.  Presumably 
lollowing  the  lead  of  the  workers  in  bronze,  a  proportion 

i  of  the  jades  now  bear  inscriptions  which  are  of  assistance 
I  in  estimating  their  date  of  manufacture,  and  in  one  respect 

the  influence  of  Shih  Huang  Ti  was  not  wholly  bad,  for 
the  carvers  had  to  rely  on  their  own  inventiveness  instead 
of  merely  reproducing  accepted  forms.  Hardly  desirable, 
however,  was  the  practice  of  embellishing  pre-Ch’in  Shih 
tokens  in  an  effort  to  modernise  them,  and  as  the  Han 
i  Dynasty  progressed  there  were  profound  changes  in  the 
j  jade  craftsmen’s  approach  to  their  subjects,  changes  due 
very  largely  to  the  advent  of  Buddhism  in  the  1st  century 
A.D. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  periods  classified  as  the  Six 
Dynasties  and  the  Three  Kingdoms  may,  at  any  rate  from 
the  artistic  standpoint,  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the 
I  Han  Dynai-ty,  and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Sui 
Dynasty  (A.D.  581-618),  while  few  details  have  come  to 
light  concerning  the  achievements  of  jade  carvers  during 
the  reign  of  the  T’angs — that  is,  from  A.D.  618  to  906.  In 
the  Sung  Dynasty,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  gem  quickly  regained  its  former  position,  and 
very  fine  objets  d’art  were  produced  by  craftsmen  working 


under  Imperial  patronage.  Indeed,  this  was  in  every  way 
a  great  age  of  culture,  peace  and  prosperity  for  China,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  excellence  of  the  Sung 
wares  was  the  care  lavished  on  the  selection  of  the  jade 
itself,  only  perfect  blocks  being  delivered  by  the  merchants 

who  supplied  the  Court.  Inspired  by  classic  styles,  it  is 
clear  that  the  prime  aim  of  the  artists  in  nephrite  was  to 

combine  beauty  and  utility,  and  bowls,  cups  and  other 
vessels  were  so  highly  finished  as  to  be  almost  beyond  price, 
the  carver  sometimes  immersing  the  pieces  in  water  so  as 
to  prevent  cracking  owing  to  the  heat  generated  by  the 

drills.  The  accession  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  which  was 
founded  by  Kublai  Khan  in  1280,  had  no  real  influence  on 
Sung  trends,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  Mongol  con¬ 
querors  were  -less  interested  in  the  Chinese  than  in  the 
problems  of  taxing  and  governing  them,  though  it  would 
have  been  remarkable  if  they  had  failed  to  realise  the 
monetary  worh  of  the  Celestial  jades. 

Like  the  T’angs,  the  Sung  emperors  attached  jade 
plaques  to  their  girdles,  and  this  convention  was  retained 
by  the  rulers  throughout  the  Ming  Dynasty,  which 
flourished  from  1368  to  1644.  Technical  improvements 
made  for  even  more  intricate  patterns  on  vases  and  incense 
burners,  and  the  Ming  craftsmen  took  full  advantage  of 

the  many  delightful  jade  colours,  turing  their  attention, 
among  other  things,  to  carved  screens  for  the  writing  table, 

for  altars,  and  for  use  in  the  home.  Several  of  the  Ch’ing 
emperors,  too,  notably  K’ang  Hsi  and  Ch’ien  Lung,  were 
indefatigable  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  the  steady  growth 
of  the  East  India  Companies  gave  impetus  to  overseas 

trade.  Popular  in  Court  circles  were  gifts  of  carved  jade 

framed  in  wood,  bronze  or  gold,  and  the  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  bore  no  relation  to  the  cheap  imitations  of  Chinese 
ornaments  that  began  to  leave .  factories  in  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Perhaps  the  most  discrimating  connoisseurs  of  17th- 
and  18th-century  Chinese  jades  were  the  emperors  of  India, 

and  uncut  nephrite  was  exported  to  Delhi,  carved  to  the 
instructions  of  the  princes,  and  then  decorated  with  rubies 
and  emeralds  held  in  place  with  beaten  gold.  As  the 
ancients  had  always  maintained  that  the  principal  merit 

of  a  jade  ornament  depended  on  the  jade  itself,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  Indian  lapidaries  were  asked  to  visit 
Peking  to  teach  the  Imperial  workmen  the  secrets  of  gen¬ 
setting,  and  from  about  1750  onwards  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  made  copies  of  the  gem-encrusted  Mongol  caskets 
and  beakers,  inlaying  them  with  a  wide  variety  of  precious 
stones.  At  about  this  time  the  jade  carvers  embarked,’  too, 
on  a  series  of  huge  commemorative  works  in  an  attempt  to 
fashion  something  entirely  new,  outstanding  being  the 
imposing  "  jade  mountain  ”  planned  by  Ch’ien  Lung  in 
memory  of  a  literary  society  that  had  existed  in  the  4th 
century  A.D.,  and  poems  and  quotations  were  incised  on 
jade  tablets  and  ornaments,  while  very  common  were  the 
symbols  known  as  the  “  eight  precious  things  ”  and  the 
“eight  emblems  of  happy  augury.”  Indeed,  the  stone  has 
retaned  its  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  Chinese  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  in  the  19th  and  ZOth  centuries  con¬ 
siderable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  technique  of  the 
jade  craftsmen,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they 
are  equalling,  let  alone  surpassing,  the  artistic  achievements 
of  their  counterparts  in  the  days  of  Sung  and  Ming. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANGKOR 


by  Emile  Condroyer 


IN  1860  a  French  naturalist  called  Mouhot,  travelling 
through  the  jungle  in  Indo-China,  came  upon  the  buried 
remains  of  a  group  of  temples.  These  ruins  proved  to 
be  the  relics  of  two  ancient  cities,  Angkor-Thom  and 
Angkor-Vat,  founded  by  the  Khmer  kings  between  the 
7th  and  12th  centuries.  The  temples  were  all  that  remained, 
for  the  Khmers  considered  that  only  ^cred  buildings  were 
noteworthy  of  being  constructed  of  durable  materials — 
sandstone,  bricks,  laterite,  vegetable  size,  with  a  covering 
of  mortar  for  ornamentation.  They  were  dedicated  to 
gods,  divine  kings,  princes  and  heroes,  and  were  erected 
by  thousands  of  slaves.  Their  fine  architectural  forms, 
symbolising  a  pre-determined  harmony  between  god  and 
man,  between  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds,  had  been 
despoiled  by  mosses  and  lichens,  haunted  by  clouds  of 
bats,  and  left  a  prey  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  Cambo¬ 
dian  forests.  By  some  local  superstition,  the  ruins  were 
undisturbed  by  man,  until  their  stones  were  overgrown, 
invaded  and  thrust  apart  by  great  serpent-like  roots  and 
thick  tree  trunks  with  which  they  became  inextricably  en¬ 
twined.  Their  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculpture  were 
engulfed  in  the  encroaching  jungle  growth,  which  pushed 
up  through  the  tiles,  forced  the  joints  and  cracked  the 
arches,  enveloping  all  in  its  sombre,  sea-green  shade. 

The  French  School  of  the  Far  East  {Ecole  Fran^aise 
de  V Extreme  Orient),  an  institution  that  has  contributed 
much  to  the  enrichment  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
art  treasures  of  the  Far  East,  undertook  the  task  of  un¬ 
earthing  these  ancient  cities  surrounded  by  moats — the 
scattered  ruins  of  Angkor-Vat,  and  Angkor-Thom  with  its 
elephant  terraces  and  its  ascetic  leper  king  Siva. 

Archeologists  from  the  School  considered  that  these 
legacies  of  a  splendid  past  should  not  merely  be  made 
accessible  by  disentangling  them  from  their  garlands  of 
plants,  and  by  supporting  the  ruins  here  and  there  as  one 
might  splint  a  broken  limb.  Deeply  aware  of  their  import¬ 
ance,  they  wanted  to  bring  about  a  real  resurrection,  res¬ 
toring  them  faithfully  in  their  original  form,  so  as  to  re¬ 
create  an  impression  of  their  past  splendour.  For  this 
purpose,  the  archeologists  perfected  a  method  practically 
unknown  in  Europe,  defined  by  the  French  term  “  anasty- 
lose.”  The  word  itself  has  been  coined  to  describe  the 
process  of  restoring  a  monument  with  its  own  materials. 
New  materials  are  only  used  where  the  old  stone  is  missing, 
and  then  with  discretion.  This  method  makes  it  possible 
not  only  to  restore  the  monument  in  its  original  form,  but 
to  strengthen  it,  and  to  study  the  original  construction. 

At  Angkor,  the  first  task  was  to  free  the  ruins  from  the 
grip  of  a  forest  of  creepiers  and  roots,  whilst  leaving  a 
background  of  foliage  to  set  off  their  beauty.  Archeologists 
found  themselves  faced  with  a  veritable  jig-saw  puzzle; 
walls  to  be  strippjed,  piles  of  debris  and  heapjs  of  stone 
blocks,  weighing  sometimes  five  tons  apiece,  that  had  fallen 
from  the  buildings  and  buried  themselves  in  the  earth.  It 
was  necessary  to  decide  by  calculating  the  line  of  its  fall, 
the  p)oint  of  the  building  or  feature  of  architecture  to  which 
each  stone  belonged.  With  infinite  patience,  Cambodians 


working  under  the  direction  of  French  foremen  carried  out 
this  process  of  identification,  complicated  by  the  corrt  sion 
due  to  centuries  of  weathering. 

Thus  the  glories  of  Angkor  were  revived;  its  sanctuary 
towers,  and  the  quadrangular  towers  decorated  with 
images  of  Buddha,  its  balustrades  formed  by  rows  of 
squatting  giants,  the  magnificent  series  of  halls  and 
galleries,  the  surrounding  walls  with  their  five  gates  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  four-faced  head  of  the  city’s  patron  deity, 
Siva;  and  a  wealth  of  ornamentation  everywhere — the 
sculptured  scenes  decorating  the  palaces,  the  coping  stones 
with  their  flower-petal  designs,  the  use  of  the  elephant 
motif,  the  sacred  bull,  symbol  of  Siva,  and  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  bird  with  a  human  body  in  decorative  detail,  and  the 
effigies  of  the  sacred  cobra  with  its  multiple  heads  opening 
out  like  fans  on  cornices  or  above  niches  for  sacred  statues. 

The  restoration  of  the  temples  at  Angkor  is,  however, 
only  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  French  School  of  the 
Far  East.  Founded  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  a  former 


Female  divinity  from  Rakong  Temple,  Angkor 
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INDIA’S  WAR  OF  WORDS 

by  Bernard  Fonseca 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  nineteen-twenties  a  debate  was  in 
progress  among  the  students  of  two  big  Madras  colleges. 
Should  Indian  languages  replace  English  as  the  medium 
of  higher  education  ?  Speaker  after  speaker  rose  and  made 
his  points  in  good  fluent  English.  Then  the  chairman,  a 
Hindu  professor  of  English,  rose  to  sum  up.  He  asked  if 
his  listeners  would  like  him  to  speak  in  Tamil,  the  language 


of  the  province.  They  approved — and  he  started  in  fault¬ 
less  grammatical  Tamil.  He  had  not  completed  six 
sentences  when  a  call  came  to  speak  in  English.  “  We 
cannot  follow  you  in  Tamil.” 

The  incident  is  typical.  It  was  repeated  two  years  ago 
when  a  noted  member  of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
Acharya  Kripalani,  spoke  at  a  college  of  commerce  in 


President  of  the  Republic,  Paul  Doumer,  during  his  term 
of  office  as  Governor-General  of  Indo-China,  it  set  out  to 
explore  an  immense  field  embodying  the  pre-history, 
ethnology,  history,  archeology,  languages  and  human  and 
physical  geography  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Its 
library  of  40,000  volumes  contains  5,000  Annamite  works, 
2,000  manuscripts  from  Cambodia  and  Laos,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  service  of  26,000  prints,  a  collection  of  some  17,000 
reproductions  of  archeological  inscriptions  from  the  various 
regions  of  Indo-China,  42  volumes  of  annual  bulletins,  35 
volumes  of  the  School’s  publications,  and  three  archeologi¬ 
cal  museums.  These  are  tools  that  bear  witness  to  its 
untiring  and  conscientious  labour.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  monuments,  of  which  there 
are,  at  present,  1,200  to  be  maintained  and  protected. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1945  interrupted  its  work,  and 
the  School  experienced  a  period  of  enforced  inactivity.  It 
suffered  itself  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  and  its  library 
and  museums  were  looted  during  the  disturbances  in  Indo- 
China.  Since  1947,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul  Levy, 
it  has  resumed  operations  in  spite  of  insufficient  funds  and 
the  lack  of  skilled  manpower.  Unesco  has  helped  in  its 
work  with  gifts  and  exchanges. 

M.  Marchal,  honorary  head  of  the  archeological 
department,  who  worked  for  17  years  on  the  unearthing 
of  the  ancient  cities  at  Angkor,  has  returned  at  the  age  of 
70  to  continue  the  restoration  of  the  monuments.  A  portion 
about  60  yards  long  of  the  south  gallery  in  the  central 
temple  at  Angkor-Vat  had  collapsed.  The  rebuilding  of 
this  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  protection  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sculptures  representing  a  procession  of  King  Suryavar- 
man’s  troops.  At  Angkor-Thom,  work  is  proceeding  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  upper  terraces  of  Phnom  Baklery 
and  Baghuon,  the  principal  facade  of  the  royal  palace  and 
the  Victory  Gate,  one  of  the  five  gates  in  the  surrounding 
walls. 

Damage  caused  during  the  Indo-Chinese  war  to  other 
monuments  in  the  School’s  care  also  calls  for  attention. 
Restoration  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  sanctuary  on 
Jade  Island,  in  the  Confucian  temple  of  Van-Mien,  known 
as  the  "  Pagoda  of  the  Crows  ”  and  one  of  the  most 
important  temples  in  Hanoi  province,  and  in  many  other 
ancient  temples. 

Besides  courses,  lectures,  exhibitions  and  an  ambitious 
programme  for  the  re-organisation  of  museums  and 
libraries,  the  School  has  undertaken  to  reprint  the  archeo¬ 
logical  inventory  of  the  monuments  of  Laos,  which  con- 


Banteay  Samre,  Angkor,  after  restoration 

tains  many  sketches  and  photographs,  compiled  by  M. 
Henry  Parmentier,  all  the  more  important  now  since  these 
little-known  relics  of  the  past  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
destroyed. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  School’s  work  in 
Indo-China  has  been  the  awakening  of  a  feeling  of  national 
consciousness  among  the  peoples  of  the  various  regions, 
who,  until  recently,  had  shown  little  interest  in  their  past. 
Now  that  it  stands  revealed  before  their  eyes,  they  feel 
themselves  linked  by  these  monuments  to  their  ancient 
history. 
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iUoiilniy.  He  fouiul  his  audieme  ])U/,/,lc(l  wlu  ii  he  started 
.)ff  in  Hindi,  then  he  lapsed  into  a  hybrid  mixture  of 
English  phrases  and  Hindi  sentences,  and  he  finished  his 
talk  with  some  wholly  English  sentences. 

Since  Macaulay’s  famous  minute  on  education  in 
India  over  100  years  ago,  the  policy  of  the  British  has  been 
to  impart  higher  education  in  English.  With  this  develop¬ 
ment  came  a  marked  decline  in  the  study  of  the  Indian 
languages,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  said  to  be  223. 

discrepancy  bi-twein  the  spoken  tongue  and  the  |Mire 
grammatical  language  arose  so  that  todaj’  many  Indians 
tannot  make  a  com|)lete  speech  in  their  own  mother 
tongue.  Ihitil  lately  |)oliticians  and  legislators  spoke 
wholly  in  English  while  even  now  the  Indian  National  ('on 
gress  cannot  dispense  entirely  with  that  language,  the  lingua 
jranca  of  the  educated. 

The  Indian  National  ('ongress  set  out  to  make  Hindi 
the  national  tongue  but  even  after  over  twenty  3’ears  the 
atti'inpt  has  not  been  conspicuonslv  successful.  Hindi  is 
the  tongue  of  ('entral  India.  It  derives  mainly’  from 
Sanskrit  with  a  script  allied  to  all  the  scripts  of  India,  save 
those  derived  from  Persian.  But  a  very’  large  number 
>peak  Hindustani,  which  is  Hindi  with  many  Persian  and 
.Arabic  words  and  written,  by  those  who  are  litc’rate,  in  tlu 
Persian  script  nmning  from  right  to  left.  Besides  being  tlie 
tongue  of  most  Muslims  it  is  spoken  by’  many  millions  of 
Hindus  in  the  United  Provinces  (ITtar  Pradesh)  and  else¬ 
where. 

Further,  in  the  South  the  people  speak  one  or  another 
of  the  tongue’s  of  the  Uravidian  grou|),  which  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  Hindi.  When  a  ('ongress  ministry’  set  out 
to  make  Hindi  compulsory  in  schools  a  considerable 
agitation  against  it  develo])ed,  though  now  there  is  greater 
recognition  of  the  need  for  one  lingua  franca  for  the 
country’. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  slow  progress  cT 
evolution  has  been  complicated  by  a  somewhat  fanatical 
note  of  nationalism  which  has  made  many  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  in  trydng  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  foreign  influence  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  has  threatened  to  throw  the  country  into 
a  state  of  linguistic  chaos,  adding  to  the  difficulty  of 
administration  and  of  making  the  most  of  modc’rn  science 
and  research  in  the  service  of  the  people. 

One  sensed  the  tendency  early  with  the  advent  of 
independence.  All  India  Radio  had  been  largely  nm  by 
Muslim  officials.  Britishers  who  had  studied  Hindustani 
tended  towards  the  Persian  script  and  Persian  phrases, 
doubtless  because  of  its  use  with  the  army,  and  under  these 
circumstances  much  of  the  Hindustani  spoken  over  the  air 
was  of  a  somewhat  Muslim  type. 

Indian  radio  listeners  in  1947  could  not  but  note  the 
studied  way  in  which  some  words  formerly’  in  favour  were 
now  dropped.  Nehrn  was  referred  to  not  as  "  hurra  vizier” 
but  as  “  pradhan  mantri”;  the  United  Nations  from  being 
”  Ittehadion  ”  became  “Sathideshion  India  from  being 
“Hindustan” — very  suggi’stive  of  the  "land  of  the 
Hindus”  with  the  handicap  of  a  Muslim  suffix — took  on  her 
ancient  style  and  title  of  “  Bharat.” 

Nationalism  in  words,  titles  and  names  proceeded 
apace.  Benares  became  Banaras,  and  ('awnpore  Kanpur; 
while  the  Ihiited  Provitices  of  Agra  and  Oudh  became  ITtar 
Pradesh,  retaining  the  ohl  initials  U.P.  Some  wanted  to 
call  Uelhi  Motinagar  after  Nehru’s  father  and  even  to  alter 


street  names  in  Delhi  associated  with  the  Moguls.  Styles  of 
address  which  were  so  familiar  that  even  in  Hindi  films  oni’ 
found  actors  addressing  one  another  as  "Mister  Kam- 
chand,”  were  tacitly  scrapped  and  while  knights  and  their 
ladies  were  referred  to  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  lesser  mortals  found 
themselves  dubbed  "  Shriman  ”  or  “  Shrimati  ”  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not.  India  was  going  to  be  rid  of  all 
borrowed  words  and  a  learned  committee  would  hiul 
Indian  words  for  scientific  and  technical  terms  so  that 


.1  sif;Hffost  tM  II ydcrabud 


luiglidi  could  1)1’  dispensed  with  in  five  (’ears  or  so.  One 
bright  idea  for  replacing  a  foreign  word  was  the  term 
“  dhwani  -  vayaka  -  yantra  ”  —  literally  voice  -  carrying- 
machine — for  telephone.  It.  would  certainly  make  life 
harder  for  the  typist,  the  printer  and  almost  all  who  had  to 
use  the  telephone  for  business  purposes. 

Practical  considerations  fortunately  intervenc’d.  Two 
years  ago  India’s  Education  Minister — a  man  who  knows 
very’  little  English  and  always  speaks  Hindustani — had  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  against  the  hasty  scrapping  of 
English.  He  suggested  a  five-year  interregnum  with  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  official  language.  He  reminded  people  of  what 
the  English  language  hacl  done  to  bring  India  into  contact 
with  the  outside  world  and  so  find  a  place  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena.  It  had  forged  feelings  of  fellowship  and 
national  unity  and  had  been  instrumental  in  propagating 
national  and  democratic  sentiments,  and  furthermore  had 
enabled  the  country  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  and  cul¬ 
tural  developments. 

Finally,  a  more  realistic  view  prevailed  and  the 
hhiglish  language  received  a  further  lease  of  life — fifteen 
yi-ars — while  in  the  meantime  the  Hindi  language  makes  up 
for  its  deficiencies  in  modern  terms.  This  helps  to  ensure 
sonu’  degn’c  of  continnity  in  th(’  day  to  day  miming  of  the 
country’s  business  without  further  confusion,  but  uiie 
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ffomirrs  if  even  fiftefii  years  will  be  lotif^  enoiij'h  for 
several  formidable  tasks  to  In*  completed. 

I’or  educational  purj)oses  many  millions  of  l)ooks  on 
eveiy  type  of  subject  in  the  Hindi  language  will  be  needed. 
In  the  very  highest  reaches  of  science  te.xts  in  foreign 
tongues  will  still  be  required.  Will  the  task  of  not  only 
bringing  a  language  up  to  date  but  of  producing  a,  colossal 
output  of  printed  matter  be  completed  in  a  decade  and  a 
halt?  What  of  the  realms  of  fiction  and  poetry  in  which 
Hindi  has  not  been  very  productive  until  very  lately?  W'ill 
the  supply  of  g(M)d  reading  for  entertainment  and  cultural 
improvement  be  adequate  to  the  demand?  Translation  is 
again  inevitable. 

Finally,  cmisider  the  lot  of  the  rising  generation.  .\!1 
those  with  ambition  will  have  to  master  Hindi  and  Fnglish 
with  two  different  scripts.  In  addition,  the  local  govern¬ 


ments  may  imix)se  the  study  of  the  local  tongue,  which  may 
entail  a  third  script  as  well.  It  may  not  be  beyond  human 
capacity  but  the  strain  may  hamlicap  the  young  in  their 
studies,  preventing  them  from  specialising  succes-sfully  in 
competition  with  their  opp)osite  numbers  in  other  countries 
in  fields  calling  for  concentrated  effort. 

intimately  it  is  likely  that  the  change  from  Fmglish 
will  be  very  gradual.  The  business  of  the  people  has  to  go 
on  and  j)eople  will  use  the  mode  of  e.xpression  that  serves 
best  to  get  things  done.  Moods  of  e.xaggerated  nationalism 
will  subside  and  public  opinion  will  realise  the  folly  of 
emulating  the  example  of  the  man  who  in  ascending  <lid 
"  look  down  upon  the  means  whereby  he  did  ascend  ”  an(' 
will  continue  to  make  sensible  use  of  the  vehicle  for  self- 
expression  that  enabled  deiiKKratic  and  j)rogressive  ideas 
to  infuse  new  life  into  India. 


THE  MIGHTY  EIGHT 

by  Ashoke  Chatter jee 


urXlHK  dream  of  two  hundred  generations  of  heavy- 
I  footed  men  has  come  to  life,  and  you  say  I  am  a 
fool!” 

“  We  do  say  so,  dreams  or  no  dreams.” 

“  Well,  facts  then.  Read  the  Ramayana.  What  does 
tlie  Ciri'at  Master  Valmiki  record  in  his  immortal  song? 
Flower  decked  sky  chariots  moving  swiftly  through  the 
clear  blue  sky,  drawn  by  a  tbousand  golden  swans,  fleet  ol 
wing  and  tireless  in  energy.  Over  the  dense-  beast-ridden 
swampy  jungles,  the  dark  shadowy  valleys  and  the  shim¬ 
mering  dove-blue  peaks  of  the  southern  hills.  Never  of 
the  billion  tramps  who  love  to  make  hoof  marks  on  the  fair 
surface  of  the  earth.” 

This  has  been  going  on  for  days.  Iwer  since  I  went 
and  bought  that  high-powered  American  Straight  Fight,  1 
had  been  arguing  my  case  before  a  conclave  of  assorted  and 
irate  elders  of  the  family.  Justice  and  truth  endure  and 
my  power  of  endurance  eventually  reconciled  them  to  this 
utterly  senseless  act  of  profligacy.  “  What  a  car!  And 
what  a  price!”  they  all  groaned.  "  One  could  buy  fifty 
bullocks  or  twenty-five  horses  or  two  hundred  sheep  or 
sixteen  hundred  maunds  of  rice  with  all  that  money!  A 
(iaugliter  could  be  married  off,  half-a-dozen  court  cases 
fought  and  so  many  funerals  paid  for.  Why,  one  could 
have  a  house  built  for  all  that  money,”  my  aunts  wailed; 
my  mother  was  no  longer  on  this  earth,  and  my  wife  kept 
on  brushing  away  silent  tears,  for  she  had  not  yet  attained 
the  age  or  position  in  that  gigantic  joint  family  to  make 
open  pronouncements  on  matters  of  household  economy. 
Mentally  she  made  and  remade  long  lists  of  saris  and 
jewellery  that  she  might  have  had,  but  for  this  crowning 
folly  of  a  habitually  foolish  man.  She  was  actually  suspi¬ 
cious,  jealous  and  contemptuous  of  that  masterpiece  of 
wonderful  mechanical  skill  and  accurate  craftsmanship. 

Later  on,  much  later  in  fact,  when  I  could  coax  her 
into  the  car  for  a  spin  along  the  tortuous  track  which 
wound  its  way  through  the  endless  ocean  of  billowy  green 
paddy  fields  and  joined  up  with  the  arterial  road,  she  forgot 
her  sorrows  and  smiled  up  at  the  reckless  man  who  could 
risk  his  fortunes  and  life  only  for  that  smile. 


('oming  back  home  along  the  winding  village  track 
was  always  a  weary'  business.  LTnnecessary  turns  and 
twists,  bumps  and  pot-holes  marred  the  pleasures  of  finger 
tip  steering  and  knee  action  springs.  This  is  where  pot¬ 
holes  are  pot-holes  and  bumps  are  bumps,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  have  thought  of  tractors  and  not  Straight  Heights 
had  they  any  idea  of  where  their  prize  model  was  going. 
Dogs  howled  and  babies  cried  as  the  strong  headlights  of 
the  car  lit  up  the  inside  of  the  dwellings  on  either  side  at 
each  hairpin  bend  of  the  lane.  Servants  ran  out  w  ith  hand 
lanterns  to  meet  the  car  when  we  approached  our  home 
and  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks  as  the  dazzling  rays  caught 
and  blinded  them.  The  older  members  of  the  female  section 
of  the  clan  were  assembled  on  the  portico  to  welcome  our 
return  from,  what  to  them  w'ere,  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
"  Oh,  my  darling!”  cried  my  widowed  aunt  Himala.  “  You 
must  never  again  go  out  in  that  awful  ungodly  contrap¬ 
tion!  I  have  spent  the  whole  afternoon  making  manats 
(conditional  promises  of  offerings  for  the  fulfilment  of  par¬ 
ticular  wishes  and  desires)  to  the  gods  for  your  s;ife  return. 
Never  again,  never!” 

“  Hut  my  dear  Aunty,  the  whole  of  Calcutta  is  full  of 
these  carriages  and  all  respectable  people  have-  o!ie  or 
more  of  them.  We  must  move  with  the  times.” 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  not  faster  than  time.  Let  I'alcutta 
people  be  respectable  in  their  own  way  and  sacrifice  life 
and  limbs  for  fashion.  You  can  go  anywhere  by  bullock- 
cart  or  the  horse-drawn  jaun.  Really  respectable  and 
honi“st  folk  don’t  have  to  go  anywhere  (juite  so  fast.  You 
are  not  fugitives  from  justice.” 

1  thought  it  best  t()  avoid  the  subject  for  the  time  being 
and  said,  “  What  have  you  for  dinner?”  which  enquiry 
immediately  had  the  desired  effect,  and  they  all  went 
scuttling  back  to  the  kitchen  to  arrange  for  the  evening 
meal. 

*  *  * 

Nimai  was  accused  by  Haru  Mandal  of  driving  his 
cart  into  his  vegetable  garden  and  smashing  a  fence.  Not 
only  that,  but  when  Haru  shouted  at  him  for  bt-having  in 
this  atrocious  manner,  Nimai  lost  his  temper  and  cursed 
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Haru  in  extremely  coarse  language.  The  trial  was  taking 
place  in  our  outer  office  room.  Uncle  Umesh,  as  head  of 
the  village  landlord  family,  represented  law  and  order  in 
an  unofficial  but  nevertheless  very  substantial  capacity. 
When  he  asked  Nimai  what  he  meant  by  this  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  behaviour,  he  immediately  burst  into  tears  and 
blubbered,  “  What  could  I  do?  My  bullocks  went  crazy 
when  they  heard  the  young  master’s  wind  chariot.  I  nearly 
fell  off  and  died  under  the  wheels  of  my  own  cart  (booh, 
hooh,  hooh),  and  this  fool  called  me  all  kinds  of  names!” 

Needless  to  say  Nimai  was  acquitted.  Uncle  Umesh 
compensated  Haru  and  debited  the  costs  to  my  account. 
The  Straight  Eight  was  not  gaining  in  popularity.  This 
was  a  clear  and  recorded  case  against  it,  but  there  had  been 
a  few  odd  payments  made  to  local  Santals  for  chickens  and 
geese,  and  at  least  one  young  goat  which  got  into  a  panic 
at  the  mere  sight  of  the  car  and  ran  under  its  wheels  in  its 
misdirected  stampede.  News  does  trickle  in,  and  such 
occasional  bits  as,  “  Chhoto  Dada  paid  eight  annas  today 
to  Boora  Majhi  for  a  chicken  ”  all  totalled  up  against  the 
Straight  Eight.  When  my  wife  said  to  a  friend  of  hers 
that  I  had  gone  for  shikar  (hunting)  to  a  neighbouring 
forest  and  she  smilingly  remarked,  “  Surely  he  does  not 
have  to  hunt  with  a  gun  any  more,”  I  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  that  welled  up  in  my  wife’s  heart,  due  to 
wounded  vanity.  Surely  we  were  losing  face;  but  so  would 
the  god  Indr  a  on  his  divine  elephant  Airavat,  if  he  had  to 
live  in  a  two  by  four  village  in  the  wilds  of  Eastern  India. 
I  was  determined  to  teach  them  more  modern  methods  of 
locomotion,  even  if  it  cost  them  all  their  chickens,  geese 
and  goats. 

*  * 

That  year  the  monsoon  broke  rather  early.  Great 
cloudbursts  of  torrential  rain  rapidly  converted  the  paddy 
fields  into  an  incredible  morass  of  viscous  mud  with  occa¬ 
sional  pools  of  dirty  brown  water. 

My  car  was  absolutely  powerless  against  this  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  elements.  I  tried  to  take  it  out,  but  no 
sooner  had  I  rolled  out  of  our  sticky  courtyard  than  I  hit 
what  had  been  a  bump  but  was  now  a  vast  lump  of  ex¬ 
tremely  adhesive  and  yielding  clay.  A  fine  tyre  trap,  in 
fact.  It  took  four  bullocks  and  a  hawser  to  bring  the  car 
back  to  the  garage  and  it  looked  very  un-American  in  its 
thick  coat  of  mud.  My  uncle  Umesh  sniggered,  and  said, 
“  Very  much  like  a  racehorse,  isn’t  it?  Quite  useless, 
e.xcept  for  losing  money  on.” 

Then  there  came  a  break  in  the  rains  for  several  hours. 
I  thought  that  I  could  perhaps  make  the  highway,  and 
bribed  half-a-dozen  men  to  remove  a  few  outstanding 
obstructions  from  the  village  path.  The  engine  roared  into 
life  without  much  trouble  and  I  rolled  out  majestically  on 
to  that  awful  track  leading  out  of  the  village.  It  was  bad 
enough  before,  but  it  now  resembled  something  that  had 
been  horribly  mauled  by  malignant  demons.  At  a  snail’s 
pace  I  crawled  over  its  dread  surface.  The  men  walked 
behind  the  car  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  smiled  at  this  picture  of  discredited  might.  "  Nature 
ultimately  gets  the  better  of  Man,”  they  seemed  to  say.  It 
took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  negotiate  the  first  half  of  the 
route.  Then  there  was  a  depression.  As  we  approached 


this  low-lying  tract,  which  was  a  shallow  storm-water 
channel  for  the  entire  district,  we  found  there  was  a  wide 
patch  over  which  water  flowed  steadily  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches  or  more.  I  hesitated,  but  my  followers  yelled:  “  Go 
on,  go  on.  If  it  stops,  we  will  push  it  through.”  Being 
reassured  in  this  unanimous  fashion,  I  went  forward  into 
the  rippling  channel.  The  bed  consisted  primarily  of  l<)ose 
pebbles  and  some  sand,  and  we  had  no  difficulty,  at  first, 
in  moving  along  it.  Half-way  through,  however,  there 
was  a  sudden  and  ominous  feeling  of  resistance  and  sue  tion 
and  with  a  slight  rocking  motion  the  car  slowly  settled 
down  into  a  hollow  in  the  bed  which  was  full  of  soft,  yield¬ 
ing  sand.  It  all  happened  quite  unexpectedly  and  according 
to  a  seemingly  inevitable  plan,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
whatsoever  to  keep  out  of  it.  The  w'ater  level  rose  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  floor  board,  and  I  did  the  only  sensible  thing 
in  the  circumstances.  I  hurriedly  switched  off  the  engine 
and  scrambled  out  into  the  slushy  sand.  The  men  rushed 
up  and  we  pushed  with  all  our  might  to  get  the  car  out  of 
this  trough.  But  we  could  not  even  move  an  inch. 

After  wasting  our  energy  quite  fruitlessly  for  about  an 
hour,  we  sent  for  assistance  to  the  village.  The  sky,  un¬ 
fortunately,  began  to  darken  again,  and  distant  flashes  of 
lightning  warned  us  of  a  fresh  downpour.  By  the  time 
more  men  and  traction  animals  arrived  on  the  spot,  the 
water  level  had  risen  more  than  that  spare  inch,  and  the 
beautiful  fittings  and  upholstery  were  beginning  to  soak  in 
the  dirty  current.  We  heaved  and  hauled,  but  the  great 
saloon  was  firmly  held  and  would  not  budge.  A  man 
was  again  sent  back  to  get  more  help. 

A  steady  drizzle  had  set  in  by  now  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  if  the  car  were  to  remain  longer  in  that  position 
the  water  would  soon  completely  fill  its  interior.  Visibility 
was  getting  dim  and  shadowy  as  more  clouds  rolled  up 
from  beyond  the  tableland  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  close- 
packed  saplings  in  the  nearby  sal  forest  began  to  whistle  as 
the  wind  rose.  The  village  disappeared  in  the  dense 
vapoury  half  light.  There  lay  the  superb  American  Straight 
Eight,  motionless  and  with  its  nose  down  in  a  ditch  full  of 
frothy  rain  water.  I  stood  silently  in  the  rain,  surrounded 
by  the  elements  in  all  their  wanton  disregard  for  Man  and 
his  moods,  conventions  or  ma’chinery. 

When  Uncle  Umesh  arrived  on  his  favourite  tusker 
Raja  after  about  an  hour  or  so,  I  gasped  at  the  picture  he 
made.  He  was  dressed  in  amber  oilskins  and  gum  boots 
and  a  solar  topi  covered  with  dazzling  pink  rainproof  silk. 
He  laughed  aloud  and  shouted,  “  And  why  not?  You 
don’t  think  you  hold  a  monopoly  in  fashion.  I  got  these 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  Calcutta.”  Then  he 
asked  the  Mahout  to  put  Raja  to  the  job  in  hand.  That 
great  beast,  at  a  signal,  put  his  massive  head  down,  slowly 
contacted  the  back  of  the  Straight  Eight,  and  walked 
ahead.  And  lo  and  behold!  With  a  dent  in  its  invincible 
steel  structure,  where  the  elephant  had  rested  its  head,  and 
half  a  ton  of  mud  and  sand  distributed  evenly  all  over  its 
beautiful  body,  the  wonder-car  of  America  heaved  and 
squelched  out  of  its  sand  bed.  A  little  more  pushing  and 
it  stood  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  depression  in  the  road. 
Uncle  Umesh  called  out  to  the  men:  "  Get  it  hauled  to 
Ranipur  station;  it  is  going  to  Calcutta  for  repairs.”  Raja 
lowered  his  powerful  trunk  to  me  and  I  rode  back  home 
with  Uncle  Umesh. 
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MORE  MYTHS  ABOUT  ASIA 

by  0.  H.  K.  Spate 


the  figure  of  “culturable  waste”  is  at  the  very  least  three 
or  four  times  the  area  which  could  in  fact  be  cultivated. 

In  fact  the  current  official  estimate  is  that  there  are 
about  lo  million  acres  of  good  uncultivated  land  in  the 
Union,  and  by  irrigation  development  and  tractor  teams 
for  clearance  it  is  planned  to  reclaim  6  million  of  them  in 
six  years.  This  is  only  3.5%  of  the  pre-war  net  sown  area; 
in  the  meantime  population  has  already  risen  by  8.8%t  . 

This  is  a  clear  warning  against  any  facile  optimism. 
With  the  rates  of  population  increase  prevalent  in  Asia  the 
ratio  of  farm-land  to  men  is  bound  to  fall;  nor  are  increase 
of  yields  and  expansion  of  area  likely  to  offset  this.  Setting 
aside  Malthus’s  "positive  checks”  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  what  are  the  possibilitic's  ?  Apart  from  all 
questions  of  cost  of  machinery,  fertilisers,  etc.  (which  yet 
must  be  paid  for  somehow),  it  does  not  seem  that  the  utmost 
application  of  modern  technicpies  could  do  more  than  secure 
a  decent  living  for  existing  jX)pulations;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  many  areas,  and  those  not  the  least 
productive,  “  the  same  tools  as  the  Australian  farmer  uses  ” 
would  hardly  have  room  to  move  in  the  fields,  even  were 
subdivision  and  fragmentation  of  holdings  eliminated — in 
itself  no  small  task.  Industry  at  the  Ix^t  is  hardly  likely 
to  do  more  than  take  in  the  increment,  leaving  things  per¬ 
haps  no  worse  but  certainly  no  better.  Migration,  even 
were  there  no  political  bars,  would  probably  merely  spread 
the  problem  over  a  wider  area  within  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions;  and  indeed  the  world’s  shipping  w'ould  hardly  avail 
for  the  movements  necessary  to  make  an  appreciable 
impression  on  Asia’s  millions,  let  alone  the  capital  costs  of 
equipment.  Of  all  suggested  remedial  measures  the  most 
important  is  probably  the  supply  of  ample  fertilisers 
cheaply  or  even  free;  and  ('hina  and  Japan  are  already 
well  manured. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  valuable  as 
agricultural  improvements  are  as  palliatives,  limitation  of 
))opulation  increase  is  essential  if  Asian  living  conditions, 
already  dt'sperately  p(X)r,  are  to  be  even  maintained.  It  is 
perhaps  easier  to  dream  of  “Australia’s  empty  space”  or 
of  grandiose  industrialisation  than  to  implement  an  effective 
population  {X)licy — a  task  in  which  the  most  totalitarian 
states  have  had  little  success.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  of  Australia  is  under-  and  of  Asia  over-ix)pulated;  it 
is  obviously  no  solution  to  empty  the  ocean  of  Asia  into 
the  pint-jx)t  of  Australia.  But  whatever  the  st)lution  may 
be,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  it  by  concealing  the  more  unplea¬ 
sant  facts  under  crude  density  figures  for  continental  areas 
or  unanalysed  estimates  of  “culturable  waste.” 


AREC'KNT  article  in  Ka.stehn  World  has  again  raised 
the  questions  of  Asian  over-jx)pulation  and  of  the 
unsuitability  of  Australia  as  an  outlet  for  Asia’s 
millions.  Objectively  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Australia 
would  be  all  but  useless  for  Asian  immigration,  despite  some 
climatic  analogies,  e.g.  between  much  of  the  north  of 
Australia  and  the  Deccan,  which  suggests  that  a  cotton  / 
millet  economy  is  physically  ixjssible  in  north-western 
Queensland.  But  even  taking  an  optimistic  figure  of 
40,000,000  for  Australia’s  capacity,  the  margin  between 
this  and  the  existing  population  is  just  about  a  decade’s 
increment  of  the  Indian  Union.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  not  so  much  geographical  facts  as  people’s  ideas  about 
them  that  count  in  political  geography,  and  when  a  writer 
of  the  standing  of  R.  K.  Mukerjee  declares  that  he  finds 
“acceptable”  an  estimate  that  Australia  could  “easily” 
sup|x)rt  450,000,000  people,  it  is  obvious  that  mere  facts 
are  regrettably  irrelevant. 

To  begin  with,  crude  figures  such  as  a  density  for  all 
Asia  of  III  people  to  the  square  mile  are  practically  mean¬ 
ingless.  When  we  find  that  five  countries — India,  Pakistan, 
China,  Java  and  Japan — hold  over  40%  of  the  world’s 
jxipulation  on  6%  of  its'  land:  that  except  in  Japan  over 
three-(]uarters  of  these  people  are  dependent  on  agriculture; 
that  except  in  Java  there  are  large  fractions  of  agriculturally 
useless  land;  and  that  jxipulation  increases  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  are  taking  place  without 
(except  in  Japan)  any  comparable  industrialisation — then 
it  seems  a  little  rash  to  write  off  Asian  over-jxrpulation  as 
a  myth.  The  comparison  of  dense  Bengal  with  dense 
Belgium  is  inept  unless  it  considers  degrees  of  industrialisa¬ 
tion:  Dacca  Division  in  East  Bengal  is  larger  than  Belgium, 
but  after  subtracting  the  four  towns  with  over  50, (XX) 
inhabitants  we  are  left  with  a  purely  rural  population  of 
over  1,000  to  the  square  mile.  Even  allowing  for  double¬ 
cropping  this  population  mu.st  be  supported  by  little  over 
half  an  acre  of  cultivated  land  per  head,  and  by  the  land 
only;  some  80%  of  the  total  area  is  cultivated,  and  the 
further  area  which  might  conceivably  be  cultivated  is  almost 
nil. 

One  of  the  major  myths  about  India  is  the  unques¬ 
tioning  acceptance  of  the  “culturable  waste”  at  face  value. 
"  It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  area  classed  as  ‘  culturable 
waste  other  than  fallow,’  amounting  to  (>7  million  acres 
or  nearly  18%  the  total  area  of  British  India,  could,  in  no 
conceivable  circumstance's,  be  brought  under  tillage  .  .  .  the 
statement  repeated  annually  in  a  volume  which  issues  under 
the  imprimatur  of  the  (iovernment  of  India  that  very 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  British  India  is  cultivated 
bvt  not  cultivable  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  misconcep¬ 
tions.”*  It  is  indeed:  but  the  (iovernment  of  India  w'as  in 
no  hurry  to  act  uixin  this  considered  and  authoritative 
opinion,  and  when  it  did  act  it  reclassified  the  “culturable 
waste” — into  “other  uncultivati'd  land”!  Of  this  area  of 
neaily  100  million  acres,  only  10  million  are  definitely 
known  to  be  cultivable;  on  the  wIkjIc  it  seems  likely  that 


•  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  1928;  the  figures 
have  Ikch  adjusted  to  allow  for  the  subseqiHiit  separation  of 
Burma. 

t  See  India  Record  1/22  and  11/18  (2/0/19  and  4/5/50);  the 
situation  is  (wohahly  even  worse  since  the  [)opulation  in- 
creasi-  is  for  alt  the  Union,  and  .so  apparently  is  the  reclaina- 
linii  target.  Out  thi’  net  sown  area  «-xeliules  tlw  old  primely 
states,  so  that  <>  iiiilliun  acres  is  really  a  good  deal  less  than 
J.5  %  of  the  grand  total  cultivated. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

American  Influence  in 
Ceylon 


hy  Austin  de  Silva  {Colombo) 


The  growing  influence  of  American  interests  in  Ceylon, 
and  other  South-East  Asian  countries,  has  given  rise 
to  the  question  as  to  how  far  America  is  prepared  to 
invest  in  industrial  and  agricultural  undertakings  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  how  far  Ceylon  can  expect  help  from  America  for 
her  development  schemes  and  national  enterprises. 

The  Ceylon  Embassy  in  Washington  recently  informed 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  D.  S.  Senanayake,  that 
unless  the  available  assistance  from  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  development  of  agricultural,  industrial  and 
economic  resources  of  the  country  is  taken  advantage  of 
immediately,  the  prospect  of  Ceylon  obtaining  any  such 
assistance  may  completely  disappear. 

In  a  special  despatch  to  the  Premier,  Ceylon’s  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Washington,  Mr.  G.  C.  S.  Corea,  pointed  out  that 

more  than  one  avenue  is  open  to  Ceylon  to  avail  herself  of 
the  willingness  of  America  to  give  hnancial  aid  as  well  as 
equipment  and  technical  assistance.  India  has  already 
welcomed  American  investments,  and  the  complaint  is 

made  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylon  Government 

in  making  up  their  minds  to  take  advantage  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  offered  by  American  financiers  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  Ceylon. 

Already  ahead  of  Ceylon  in  the  field  for  securing 

American  assistance  are  the  South  American  countries. 

Middle  East  nations,  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  several 

European  countries.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  world 
will  probably  be  applying  for  this  aid,  and  the  organisation 
set  up  by  the  U.N.  will  be  reviewing  these  applications.. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  this  help.  One  is 
from  the  United  States  Technical  Aid  Programme  drawn 

up  to  help  under-developed  countries,  and  the  Other  is  from 
the  United  Nations  Programme,  which  is  a  co-operative 

effort.  Under  these,  Ceylon  can  get  assistance  if  and  when 
a  carefully  prepared  programme  is  submitted. 


American  financial  corporations  and  groups  of  finan¬ 
ciers  with  extensive  resources  are  prepared  to  assist 
development  plans  in  Ceylon.  The  Rockefeller  financial 
concern  is  among  those  interested  in  helping  Ceylon  in  this 
direction.  American  investors  are  interested  in  a  general 
investigation  of  specific  projects  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
their  execution  in  co-operation  with  the  Ceylon  Government 
or  with  private  enterprise.  They  have  been  informed  that 
the  political  and  economic  atmosphere  in  Ceylon  is  far 
more  favourable  to  the  safety  of  foreign  capital  than  that 
of  most  other  Asian  countries.  This  point  has  been  fully 
appreciated  in  America  and  is  regarded  as  a  favourable 
factor  to  work  upon. 

American  capital  is  not  "  shy  ”  of  entering  Ceylon 
owing  to  insufficient  guarantees  afforded  or  for  other 
reasons.  America  favours  foreign  investments,  but  inves¬ 
tors  demand  to  be  assured  on  several  points  such  as  the 
security  of  investments,  and  whether  profits  and  capital 
can  be  taken  back  and  whether  there  will  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  taxation.  If  any  country  can  assure  these,  America 
is  prepared  to  invest.  Arising  from  these  statements  and 
suggestions,  the  Government  of  Ceylon  are  considering 
whether  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  Ceylon  to  have  an 
economic  mission  of  one  or  more  persons  sent  out  from  the 
United  States  to  examine  the  overall  economic  possibilities 
of  this  country. 

Another  question  that  is  being  considered  by  the 
Ceylon  Government  is  whether  specific  projects  that  are 
under  contemplation  should  be  undertaken  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  this  course  is  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  for 
schemes  to  be  drawn  up  in  minute  detail  for  consideration. 
When  details  have  been  prepared  they  will  be  examined 

on  the  spot  by  experts  sent  out  from  America. 

What  special  guarantees  should  be  given  by  the  Cey¬ 
lon  Government  in  respect  of  American  investments  here  is 
also  being  considered.  The  essential  guarantees  required 
refer  to  the  right  to  obtain  the  profits  of  investment  in 

United  States  currency,  and  the  guarantee  that  similar 
treatment  will  be  afforded  to  foreign  capital  as  is  accorded 
to  national  capital  and  that  in  the  event  of  nationalisation 
or  compulsory  acquisition  by  the  Ceylon  Government  fair 
compensation  should  be  paid  in  U-nited  States  currency. 

With  regard  to  American-owned  capital  in  Ceylon  con¬ 

cerns,  gradual  elimination  over  a  period  of  years  is  to  be 

mutually  agreed  upon.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  all  em¬ 
ployment,  except  in  the  case  of  technically  qualified 
persons  who  may  not  be  available  in  Ceylon,  should  be 
confined  to  Ceylonese  and  that  Ceylonese  should  be  trained 

to  replace,  in  due  time,  technical  personnel  recruited  from 
America, 

Already  American  capital  has  been  invested  in  a  few 
industrial  enterprises  in  Ceylon.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  Government-sponsored  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  tyres  and  other  heavy  rubber 

goods,  and  American  capital  will  form  one-fifth  of  this 
Rs.  5,000,000  project.  The  American  investor  is  the 

General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  America,  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  similar  factories  in  many  countries. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AND  S.E,  ASIA 

by  y.  Wolpert 

ON  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  Mr. 
Maurice  J.  Watt  has  recently  toured  S.E.  Asia,  and  one 
of  the  results  of  this  visit  is  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet  Report  on  a  Tour  of  India.  Burma  and  Ceylon*.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  practical  recommendations  to  British 
exporters  and  manufacturers,  this  publication  contains  general 
information  on  the  recent  economic  developments  of  these 
countries.  It  surveys  the  economic  policy  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments  (the  criticism  of  some  aspects  of  these  policies  is  raised 
in  a  friendly  spirit),  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  India’s 
Government  Development  Plans  and  Ceylon’s  Development 
Schemes,  and  contains  important  trade  statistics. 

Mr.  Watt  describes  his  general  impressions  in  following 
words :  — 

"...  although  in  all  four  countries  there  is  much 
nationalistic  fervour  which  sometimes  tends  to  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  one  form  or  another  against  foreign,  including  of 
course  British,  business  interests  there  is  a  genuine  desire 
for  the  expansion  of  trade  relations  with  Britain  and 
probably  a  preference  for  British  co-operation  in  indus¬ 
trial  development,  where  outside  help  is  essential.  In 
view  of  the  bitter  anti-British  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
past  by  some  of  the  statesmen  and  leading  figures  in  the 
India  and  Pakistan  of  today,  the  friendly  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  on  every  hand  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  pleasant. 
I  believe  that  generally  speaking  it  is  genuine.  ...” 


INDIA 

The  greater  section  of  the  publication,  naturally  enough, 
is  devoted  to  India.  While  at  present  most  economic  publica¬ 
tions  are  devoted  to  problems  of  Britain’s  exports  to  the  dollar 
and  other  hard  currency  areas,  and  a  feeling  of  frustration 
can  be  observed  among  some  British  industrialists  in  regard 
to  trade  prospects  with  India,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  Mr. 
Watt’s  observations  that:  — 

"  In  the  past,  India  has  been  a  most  important  market 
for  British  manufacturers,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  she  will  be  of  increasing  importance  in  the 

future.  ...” 

The  Chapters  dealing  with  the  industrial  policy  of  India 


*  The  Report  does  not  deal  with  Pakistan,  as  Mr.  Watt 
later  joined  the  U.K.  Government  Industrial  Mission  to 

Pakistan,  which  published  a  special  report. 
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and  industrial  development  by  private  enterprise  show  that 
lately  the  Indian  Government  have  modified  their  attitude 
towards  overseas  capital.  On  April  6th,  1949,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  made  a  statement  in  the  Parliament  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plicitly  recognised  the  need  of  India  for  foreign  capital  and 
technical  help.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  while 
the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  G.  McGee,  has 
declared  that  India  must  create  the  climate  necessary  to 

attract  foreign  investors,  British  industry,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  market,  has  shown  its  preparedness  in  assist¬ 
ing  India  to  develop  her  economy.  In  the  period  between 
August  15th,  1947,  and  the  end  of  1949  British  investments 
equalled  two- thirds  of  the  total  foreign  investments.  Mr.  Watt 
adds  that  on  several  occasions  he  heard  the  remark  that,  "  the 
U.K.  investors  were  showing  more  faith  in  India’s  industrial 

future  than  were  the  Indian  people  themselves.” 


We  are  well  equipped  to  render  our  gervices  for  foreign  banking  buginess 
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In  regard  to  the  future' of  trade  and  industrial  relations 

bfct wet'll  lliP  U.K.  and  India  the  three  following  questions  are 

of  gn*Ht  iiiijKirtance:  — 

(  I  >  Final  Processing  in  India 

High  officials  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Industry  .iiul 
Supply  have  repeatedly  declared  that  final  processing  in 
India  was  not  regirrded  as  mamifacturr;,  but  as  an  attempt  "  to 

get  roimd  the  import  control,”  and  that  projects  for  such 

prtK'cssiiig  will  only  lie  facilitated  if  tliey  are  a  first  stage  to 

the  (U'velopinent  of  actiiiil  inamifactiin*.  or  are  intended  to 
make  use  of  local  rjiw  materials  to  an  increasing  r-xti-iit. 
(2)  Import  Licensing  Policy 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  imports  of  cat>ital  e<tiiipm<‘iit  and 
essential  fcKKlstuffs  are  likely  to  continue’ to  absorb  a  major 
shan^  of  India’s  foreign  exchange,  and  imports  of  ordinary 

eoiisuiner  goods  will  iie  held  down  to  the  minirauin.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the  Indian  authorities  will 
find  it  possible  to  grant  licences  valid  for  longer  periods  than 

up  till  now,  as  this  would  benefit  not  only  the  foreign  ex¬ 
porters  but  also  the  importers  in  India  who  will  be  then  able 
to  choose  the  best  suitable  prcnlucts  and  not  to  be  coinpc-lled 

to  buy  only  goods  which  are  offered  for  delivery  within  the 
short  period  of  the  validity  of  the  licence. 

(I)  Tariffs 

In  view  of  India’s  wish  to  come  to  a  new  agreement  with 
th<^  IT.K.  in  r«-gard  to  preferences  tariffs,  the.  author  emphasises 
that; - 

“  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  appreciation  in 

Indian  business  circles,  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  India 

from  the  duty-free  entry  of  the  majority  of  her  exports 
into  the  U.K.  and  the  Colonit^s,  as  a  result  of  existing 
agreements  .  .  .  one  can  but  hope  that  when  a  new  trade 
agreement  is  negotiated,  the  value  of  these  markets  to 
India  will  be  properly  assessed.  ...” 

In  future  British  exporters  are  likely  to  meet  in  India  .i 
growing  competition  not  only  from  Indian  manufacturers  but 
iilso  from  Japan  and  Wt'stem  Germany. 


The  author  emphasises  the  friendly  spirit  which  prevails 
in  Ceylon  towards  Britain  and  the  British  people.  'Fhe  present 
liigh  prices  of  tea,  coconut  products  and  nibber  on  the  world 
market  have  put  Ceylon  in  a  favourable  economic  position. 
A  number  of  development  schemes  have  been  drawn  up. 
They  aim  at  an  increase  of  food  production,  as  at  present 
Ceylon  must  import  more  than  .50  per  cent  of  the  island’s  food 
requirements,  and  the  population  of  Ceylon  is  rising  rapidly. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  U.S.A.  “  seems  to  be  taking  a  much 
keener  interest  in  developments  in  Ceylon  than  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
two  hydro-electric  contracts.”  In  addition,  British  exporters 
are  now  meeting  stronger  competition  from  Japan, 
Austnilia,  Italy  and  Germany. 


Mr.  Watt  visited  Burma  in  January,  19;)0,  when  the 
Burmese  Government  was  fighting  rebellion  on  many  fronts 
and  its  only  contact  with  certain  sections  of  the  country  still 
controlled  by  its  forces  was  by  air.  He  states  that  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  of  Burma  could  undoubtedly  form 
the  basis  for  very  considerable  industrial  development,  but 
adds,  however,  that  "  at  present  this  .seems  improbable.”  He 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  help  from  outside,  without  which 
it  is  “  hard  to  see  how  the  present  difficulties  of  the  country 
can  be  overcome.  Yet,  he  adds,  if  such  help  is  to  be  effective, 
some  measure  of  guidance  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  used  seems  to 
1m‘  essential,  and  neither  Government  nor  people,  obsessed  as 
thev  seem  to  he  with  nationalistic  ideas,  will  welcome  tliis.” 
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BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  EAST 


by  C.  H 

{Chairman  of  the  British 

HK  development  of  commercial  insurance  in  the  East 

bfgan  in  1833  when  the  revision  of  the  East  India 
{'ompany’s  Charter  freed  the  trade  of  the  Orient  from 
its  former  restrictions;  before  then  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  East  had,  so  far  as  British  interests  were 
concerned,  been'  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Company,  and, 

although  one  insurance  office  was  established  in  India  in 
1825,  it  was  not  until  two  decades  later  that  a  general  entry 

was  made  into  the  Eastern  field.  By  1847,  when  the  first 

company  was  formed  in  India,  several  agencies  had  been 
established  by  British  insurers  and  farther  afield,  in  Hong- 
Kong,  insurance  activities  dated  from  1835,  seven  years 

tielore  the  Colony  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  British 

Crown.  Although  local  companietj  were,  after  the  turn  of 

the  century,  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
provision  of  insurance  services  it  was,  in  the  main,  British 
Insurers  who  provided  the  foundations  upon  which  the  later 
structure  was  built.  With  the  dev’elopment  of  free  trade 

with  the  East  companies,  by  appointing  as  their  agents 
merchants  who  were  establishing  themselves  at  major  ports 
and  cities,  were  able  to  offer  their  services  wherever  they 
were  needed. 

Although  in  its  earlier  days  British  Insurance  in  the 
•East  was  mainly  confined  to  fire  business  the  rapid  growth 
of  social  legislation  has  giver,  rise  to  an  equal  expansion  of 
accident  insurance.  With  the  introduction  of  the  first 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  Governments  naturally 
looked  to  offices  to  provide  the  protection  needed  to  make 
the  Acts  operative,  and  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

In  India,  for  example,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  the  British  companies  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  there  to  study  the  problems  and  to  set  up  the 
necessary  machinery  for  handling  tlie  business:  the  fact 
that  basically  the  same  forms  and  rating  schedules  which 
they  introduced  are  still  in  use  after  more  than  twenty  years 
is  evidence  of  how  well  they  carried  out  their  task. 
Similarly  in  India  and  elsev\’here  when  compulsory  motor 
insurance  has  been  introduced  British  companies  have 
offered  their  assistance  and  have  b'een  able  to  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  any  legislation  have  been  carried  out 
with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  Government  and 
public  alike. 

The  rapid  progress  of  air  travel  during  and  since  the 
second  World  War  has  also  been  attended  by  many  new 
problems  but  by  its  absorption  of  the  vast  sums  involved 
in  the  insurance  of  aircraft,  cargoes  and  legal  liability  to 
passengers,  British  Insurance  has  made  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  stable  development  of  jx)st-war  aviation. 

With  the  growth  of  the  insurance  industry  it  ha.s 
Iwoini-  a  practice  of  insurers  to  associate  for  research  into 
the  technical  problems  of  fire  and  accident  prevention  and 
thus,  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  possible  los.ses,  lower 
their  rates  to  the  insuring  inihlk*.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  associations  were  formed  in  the  |)rinei|)al  rr’iiti'es 
of  the  East  and  tlie  development  has  continiiecl  up  to  the 


.  Leach 

Insurance  Association) 


present  day;  membership  has  always  been  open  to  all 

reputable  insurers  and  there  is  a  cordial  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  associations.  In  their  earlier  and 
formative  years  these  local  bodies  usually  obtained  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  controlling  bodies  in  London,  but  with  the 
passage  of  time  many  have  become  independent,  typical 

instances  being  ihe  associations  in  India  and  Pakistan 
which  became  self-governing  when  the  sub-continent 

became  autonomous  in  1947. 

Similar  groups  also  exist  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  Malaya, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Indo-China  and,  although 

insurance  methods  in  these  last  two  areas  have  naturally 

evolved  from  those  of  the  metropolitan  countries  with 

which  they  are  associated,  the  share  of  British  insurers  in 

their  de\’elopment  has  been  considerable.  In  general  it  is 
through  the  formation  of  these  local  associations  that  the 
industry  has  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis  and  has  enabled 
British  and  foreign  companies  to  work  amicably  in  newly 

developed  territories. 

Originally  the  Marine  business  of  British  offices  was 
confined  to  the  import  and  e.xport  trade  surrounding  the 
major  ports  in  the  East  but  by  gradual  stages  sub-agents 
were  appointed  in  smaller  }X)rts  and  eventually  local  service 
was  available  in  almost  all  areas.  The  prestige  gained  by 
British  marine  companies  in  the  last  century  has  stood 
them  in  good  stead  in  modern  times  for,  in  spite  of  a  large 
number  of  locally  formed  companies  transacting  Marine 
insurance,  there  is  still  a  substantial  demand  for  British 
cover,  one  of  the  important  features  of  which  is  that  claims 
may  be  settled  at  the  port  of  destination.  As  with  the  Fire 
and  Accident  business  the  local  Associations  play  an 
important  part  in  providing  a  channel  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  between  insurers  and  merchants. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  the  insurance  industry  is  for 
individual  insurers  to  avoid  being  involved  for  an  unduly 
large  amount  of  any  one  loss.  To  prevent  members  of  the 
public  having  to  approach  several  companies  when  a  large 
amount  of  cover  is  required,  it  is  the  practice  for  an  insurer 
to  arrange  reinsurance  with  other  companies,  these  com¬ 
panies  relieving  the  original  office  of  an  agreed  proportion 
of  its  liability  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  premium.  The 
insuring  office  remains  responsible  to  the  policy-holder  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  insurance  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  seek  reinsurance  only  from  offices  of  repute  and  with  a 
wide  sphere  of  operation.  Locally  formed  companies  are 
in  many  cases  unable  to  absorb  large  sums  insured  and  the 
services  of  British  offices  in  accepting  reinsurances  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  enabling  cover  to  be  given  on 
many  risks  in  the  East.  Free  and  international  trade  in 
insurance  has  always  been  tlie  principle  of  British  com¬ 
panies  and  in  accordance  with  this  jxilicy  they  have  readily 
made  reinsurance  facilities  available  to  l(H'al  insurers  thus 
giving  lluin  the  siipjiort  luressary  for  their  (h-velopinent. 

Ifi'itish  Life  ollices  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
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introduction  and  development  of  life  insurance  in  India 
and  the  Far  East  and  their  pioneer  work  in  popularising 
this  form  of  thrift  has  been  of  great  social  value.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  India  where  the  equitable  methods 
of  business  of  British  companies  have  so  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  life  insurance  that  many  local  companies  formed 
in  recent  years  have  found  a  ready  market  aw-aiting  them. 
As  is  to  be  expec'ted  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates 
of  the  East,  the  mortality  rate  is  heavy  although  improved 
sanitation  and  the  provision  of  health  services  have  caused 
a  general  improvement;  the  ])artial  adoption  of  the  Wc-stern 
way  of  life  has  also  lowered  the  mortality  rate  of  certain 


sections  <*f  the  commnnity,  a  fact  to  which  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  been  (juick  to  resjM)nd  by  a  reduction  in  rates 
for  these  sections. 

In  spite  of  the  growth  of  kxally  formed  companies  the 
demand  for.  British  insurance  has  increased  rather  thin 
diminished.  The  recent  war  inevitably  caused  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  in  those  Ea.stern  territories  which  were  (x-enpied  by 
the  Japanese,  but  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  British 
insurance  companies  rapidly  re-established  their  Eastern 
organisations,  and  are  now  once  again  in  a  position  to  offer 
efficient  service  giving  insurance  protection  backed  by 
world-wide  resources. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND’S  ASIAN  TRADE 

by  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  V.  McCleery,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Commerce,  Northern  Ireland  > 


Northern  Ireland’s  interests  in  the  areas  com¬ 
prising  the  Indian  Sub-('ontinent,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  South-West  Pacific,  including  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  export  of  linen  and 
rayon  goods,  textile  machinery,  tea  machinery  and  fans 
and  ventilating  equipment.  These  exports  are  based  upon 
long  established  connections  carefully  fostered  over  the 
years,  and  today  they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  with 
even  brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  provided  conditions 
in  that  part  of  the  world  do  not  deteriorate. 

Linen  exports  to  the  areas  under  review  totalled  some 
£1,230,000  annually  just  prior  to  the  last  war,  but  this 
figure  has  now  risen  to  an  average  sum  of  £3,500,000  annu¬ 
ally  over  the  years  1948  and  1949.  Trade  w-ith  Hong  Kong 
and  China  in  linen  goods,  which  in  1938  amounted  to 
£364,000,  rose  to  £1,400,000  in  1948,  but  dropped  appreci¬ 
ably  in  1949  to  some  Jb^o.ooo,  due  to  conditions  in  China. 
The  Indian  Sub-Continent,  which  prior  to  the  war  took 
about  £200,000  worth  of  linen  goods,  imported  a  somewhat 
similar  amount  in  1949.  This  is  a  noteworthy  achievement 
when  one  considers  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  resulting  in  the  emergence  of  Governments  in  India 
and  Pakistan  and  all  that  that  means  in  the  way  of  new 
policies  affecting  trade  and  industr\'.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  between  them  have  averaged  imports  of  linen  goods 
annually  at  over  £2,000,000  over  the  two  years  1948  and 
1949.  This  represents  a  large  increase  on  the  jire-war  figure 
of  £820,000. 

Exports  of  machinery  by  Northern  Ireland  textile 
machinery  manufacturers  to  the  Far  East,  including  India, 
Pakistan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  very  consider¬ 
able,  averaging  for  some  years  now  over  £600,000  per 
annum.  Types  of  machines  are  all  those  required  for  the 
proct!ssing  of  indigenous  bast  and  leaf  fibres,  such  as  jute, 
hemp,  flax,  etc.,  in  bast,  and  sisaL  manilla,  etc.,  in  leaf, 
into  siicks,  fabric,  rope,  cordage,  twine,  yarn,  etc.  India, 
being  the  largest  product-r  in  the  world  of  sacks  and 
packaging  fabric,  is  naturally  the  greatest  individual  market 
for  such  types  of  machinery,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 


Owing  to  the  considerable,  rise  over  the  past  war  years 
in  the  price  of  raw  jute  fibre  and  the  increasing  tendency 
towards  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  larger  food  grain, 
sugar,  etc.,  producing  countries,  more  and  more  of  these 
are  constructing  factories  equipped  with  machinery  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  packaging  requirements  from 
indigenous  fibres.  In  addition  to  sacking  and  packaging 
fabrics,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  from  these  countries 
for  machinery  to  produce  products  formerly  made  by  hand, 
such  as.  rope,  cordage  and  twine. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  given  peaceful  conditions  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  demand  from  Northern  Ireland 
textile  machinery  manufacturers  will  continue  to  grf)vv  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  and  in  due  course  become  one  of 
their  greatest  markets,  if  not  the  greatest,  for  machinety 
suitable  for  the  processing  of  bast  and  leaf  fibres  in  which, 
for  so  many  generations,  they  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the 
w’orld. 

Other  inqx)rtant  and  old-established  Northern  Ireland 
engineering  products  are  those  concerned  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tea  and  coffee  machinery  and  ventilating  equipment. 
These  w'ell-known  Northern  Ireland  exports  are  based  upon 
long  and  specialised  experience  in  both  fields  of  activity. 

The  post-war  need  for  the  re-equipping  of  tea  estates  in 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  has  made 
substantial  demands  for  new  machinery  covering  every 
stage  in  the  preparation  of  the  tea  leaf.  In  addition. 
Northern  Ireland  specialists  are  called  upon  to  collaborate 
in  the  design,  manufacture  and  supply  of  tea  factory  build¬ 
ings  complete  with  |x)wer  units,  ('oftee  curing  machinery 
is  also  in  large  demand. 

On  the  fan  engineering  side,  Northern  Ireland  products 
find  application  in  every  field  of  industry  from  the  venti¬ 
lating  of  coal  mines  to  the  installation  of  automatically- 
controlled  air  coriditioning  equipment,  including  complete 
equipment"  for  cexding,  drying,  dust  colh-cting,  heating  and 
ventilating,  pneumatic  conveyance,  mechanical  draught 
and  flue  dust  collection. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

CEYLON’S  TEA  EXPORTS 
The  total  (luantity  of  toa  fxportt“(l 
from  ('t-ylon  In'twmi  Ajrril  ist, 
i()4(),  and  Marcli  31st,  i()5o,  was 
2()7,258,82()  lbs.,  Stab'S  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Kej)ort  of  the  Tea  ('ontroller, 
Mr.  A.  ().  Wirasinghe.  ('.(^S.,  for  the 
lytli  Year  of  Restriction  (A|)ril  ist, 
i()4((- March  31st,  1030).  The  averai'c 
price  of  tea  for  the  year  was  Rs.  2.19. 
The  total  (jnantity  exported  as  ships’ 
stores,  by  parcel  post,  and  as  pas- 
seiiL'crs’  personal  bagf'af'e  during  the 
year  was  530,813  lbs.  The  total 
acreage  planted  with  tea  was  333,37b 
acres  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
consisted  of  Estates,  491,780  acres, 
and  Small  Holdings,  b3,7()()  acres. 
The  area  planted  with  tea  during  the 
year  was  41)3  acres.  The  number  of 
estates  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2,402  as  against  2,400  in  the  previous 
year,  while  the  number  of  .small 
holdings  was  78,331)  as  against  78,071 
in  1048. 


JAPAN— STERLING  AREA  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

A  trade  arrangement  for  the  conduct 
of  trade  during  1930/31  between 
cH'cupied  Japan  and  certain  countries 
in  the  sterling  area  was  recently 
signed  in  Tokyo.  The  countrit's  of  the 
sterling  area  participating  in  the  new 
arrangi-ment  are  Australia,  ('eylon, 
India,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom  and  Ikitish  colonies, 
e.xcluding  Hong  Kong. 

The  new  arrangement,  which 
covers  the  period  of  Jidy  ist,  1930,  to 
June  30th,  1931,  jirovides  for  a  trade 
plan  which  is  based  on  a  balanced  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  to  the  value  of  an 
estimated  £92.6  million  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  or  a  total  of  £183.2  million.  This 
estimate  compares  with  trade  in 
1940/30  valued  at  approximately 
£130  million. 

Linder  the  new  arrangement,  the 
trade  plan  does  not  cover  trade  b<‘- 
tween  Japan  and  countries  not  partic's 
to  the  trade  arrangement.  Provision, 
however,  has  been  made  in  the  new 
arrangement  for  some  modification  of 
the  principle  of  exact  balance  between 
the  parties,  so  that  Japan  will  be  able 
to  purchase  with  sterling  accrued 
from  her  sales  under  the  arrangement 


a  stipulated  amount  of  goods  from 
tlu'se  countries.  In  addition  it  will 
Im'  open  to  Japan,  subject  to  prior 
approval  of  the  recpiisite  exchange 
control  authoritit's  in  each  case,  to 
[)urchase  with  sterling  goods  from 
countries  which  are  not  in  the  sterling 
area. 

The  principal  commodities  which 
Ja|)an  will  buy  from  the  sterling  area 
are  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  barley, 
w<M)l,  cotton,  crude  oil,  iron  ore,  salt, 
chemicals,  rubber  and  hides  and 
skins.  The  sterling  area  will  buy 
from  Japan  a  comprehensive  range  of 
manufactured  goods  of  which  the 
most  important  are  steel  and  steel 
manufactures,  textiles,  foodstuffs, 
machinery,  glassware,  pottery  and 
paper. 

Although  the  negotiations  for  the 
new  track'  arrangement  have  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  jx'riod  of  several 
months,  trade  has  not  been  sus¬ 
pended.  Roth  parties  to  the  old 
arrangement,  which  will  be  supt'r- 
seded  by  the  new  arrangement,  con¬ 
tinued  to  issue  import  licences  for  the 
goods  of  the  other  party.  As  a  result 
.sterling  area  -  Japanese  trade  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  high  level.  The  new 
arrangement  provick's  that  the  track' 


Pearls  from  Australia,., 


This  man  dives  for  pearl  and  pearl-shell  on  the  tropical  north-west  coast  of 
Australia  and  so  contributes  to  the  infinite  variety  of  Australian  production. 
But  the  people  of  Australia  are  consumers,  as  well  as  producers,  and  the 
Australian  market  constitutes  a  rich  field  of  opportunity.  Essential  to 
any  successful  business  venture  is  knowledge,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia  places  its  Information  Services  at  the  disposal 
of  all  British  business  houses.  They  may  be  used  with  confidence, 
for  the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  branches  are 
widespread  and  its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of  life  and 
industry  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  .  .  .  Please  address  your 
enquiry  to  the  Manager. 


COMMONWEALTH 

London  Office :  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2. 


BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  W.CJ. 


plan  may  be  enlarged  or  amended  by 
mutual  consent  at  any  time,  an(l, 
under  the?  provision  providing  for 
continuous  review,  such  adjustments 
will  be  made  in  the  trade  pact  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  the  changed  conditions. 

Permitted  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Japan  under  this 
arrangement  are  mainly  grey  cloth 
for  processing  and  re-export  to  per¬ 
mitted  markets,  raw  silk,  hardwcHid 
and  food.  Import  licences  for  most  of 
tliese  items  have  already  been  issued. 
No  glassware  or  pottery  is  being 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Japan. 

INDIA'S  SIX-YEAR  DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN 

India’s  six-year  development  plan 
which  was  bt'ing  submitted  to  the 
(Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers’ 
Meeting  towards  the  end  of  last  month 
in  London  involves  an  expenditure  of 
about  Rs.  18,400  million. 

Of  this  sum,  India’s  owm  resources, 
available  for  investment  in  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  the  next  six  years, 
are  estimated  to  be  about  Rs.  10,300 


million.  Therefore,  India  would  re- 
cjuire  about  Rs.  8,100  million  by  way 
of  external  aid  spread  over  a  period  of 
six  years.  In  the  next  six  years  India 
would  be  able  to  get  about  Rs.  3,500 
million  by  way  of  additional  taxation, 
alx)ut  Rs.  1,200  million  through 
economies  in  (lovernment  expendi¬ 
ture,  about  Rs.  1,500  million  through 
increased  earning  of  commercial 
enterprises  run  by  the  State,  about 
Rs.  3,000  million  through  net  public 
borrowing  and  Rs.  1,100  million  from 
the  Railway  Depreciation  Fund, 
making  up  in  all  about  Rs.  10,300 
million  to  be  devoted  for  development 
plans. 

According  to  the  plan,  nearly  Rs. 
4,800  million  is  to  be  spent  on  rail¬ 
ways  and  about  Rs.  4,000  million  on 
major  irrigation  and  multi-purpose 
projects  of  both  the  Central  and  State 
Governments.  Besides  another  sum  of 
Rs.  1,800  million  w'ill  be  spent  on 
Government  and  other  industrial 
measures  and  Rs.  2,000  million  on 
social  welfare  schemes,  like  Public 
Health,  Education  and  Housing, 
while  rehabilitation  gets  about  Rs. 
750  million. 
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BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  RISK 

Rua  Rosario  34,  1°  s.  3  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables :  “Hanspisk.”  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality:  Waxes,  Oils,  Cocoa. 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 


BURFORD  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Engineering  Contractors 

Commercial  St.,  Middlesbro,  Yorks. 

Water  Tube  Boiler  Plant,  Good 
Second-hand,  Immediate  Deliveiy. 
Turbos  and  All  Other  Industrial 
Plant. 


THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 

Export  enquiries  welcomed  for  re¬ 
conditioned  electric  meters,  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  low  prices. 


The  Gateway  to  India  i 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 

all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the  Ss 

subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized  ^  pB 

knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 

value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these  ^  fill 

territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  ^ 

and  branches.  -  -  i  HBieniiaja 

A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  £.0.2. 
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DAIICHI  BUSSAN  KAISHA 
LTD. 

Established  by  the  former  directors  and  staff  of 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.  (Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
following  its  dissolution  in  July,  1947 


Cable  Address: 

"  Daitibusan  Tokyo ' 


Codes  in  use: 
Bentley's  Second,  Acme 


General  Merchants,  Importers  &  Exporters 

TEXTILES  -  FOODSTUFFS  -  FERTILIZERS  -  CHEMICALS 
METALS  .  MACHINERIES  -  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
CEMENT  -  FUELS  -  SUNDRIES,  etc. 

No.  1,  GOFUKUBASHI  -  NICHOME 
NIHOMBASHI  :  CHUO-KU  :  TOKYO 

Branches:  Osaka.  Kobe.  Nagoya.  Yokohama.  Sapporo.  Moji 


^SCOTT 

TAKE  IT  OVER 


SHIPPING.  FORWARDING  AND 
INSURANCE  AGENTS* CUSTOMS 
HOUSE  BROKERS-WAREHOUSING 
AND  HAULAGE  CONTRACTORS 


JOHN  SCOTT&CP 

(SHIPPING)  LTD. 


53  BOTHWELL  ST.  GLASGOW  C2.  SCOTLAND 


W.  G. 

SPRINGTIME 

All-wool  Super  Botanjr 
Fingerinf.  2-  and  3-pl)^. 

W.  G. 
BRAEBURN 

All-wool  Real  Fair  Isle 
Wool. 

W.  G. 

MACCLESPUN 

Pure  Silk  for  Lingerie, 
Standard  and  Crepe 
Twists. 

W.  G. 

MANNAHATTA 

Rajron  and  Wool. 

W.  G. 

BABY  BUNTING 

Non-shrink  Bab)^  Wool, 
3-  and  4-ply. 


.V  ^ 


—  V  ^ 


ri 


IDOLSiVARNS 


In  firm  demand  with  knitters  everytvhere,  and  sure 
of  a  ready  sale,  the  IT'.  G.  range  of  hand-knitting 
wools  and  yams  is  now  more  comprehensive  than  ever. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  the  complete 
range,  which  also  includes  rug  toools,  etc.,  to 

WAKEFIELD,  GREENWOOD  A  CO.  (HUDDERSFIELD)  LTD., 
D«pt.  |E.G.  ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE,  HUDDERSFIELD,  Enjland. 


W.  G. 

DOWN  DALE 

3-ply  All-wool  Mixture 
Fingering,  3-  and  4-ply 
All-wool  Pure  Scotch 
Fingering. 

W.  G. 
BAMBINA 

Pure  Botany  and  Rayon 
Baby  Wool. 

W.  G. 

CRUNCHETTE 

Pure  Silk  and  Botany 
Wool. 


W.  G. 
LUXURY 
NYLANESS 

lOOa^  Nylon  Knitting  in 
a  large  range  of  shades 
(in  limited  supply). 
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EARLS  COURT  —  10  (roups  of  trades, 
represented  by  700  exhibitors  in  260,000 
square  feet  of  display  area. 


OLYMPIA  —  In  an  area  of  300,000  square 
feet,  over  l,C00  exhibitors  will  display  a 
wide  variety  of  their  latest  goods. 


A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Queen  Victoria  opened 
in  London  the  first  ‘  Great  Exhibition  ’  and  revealed  to  the 
world  the  manifold  ways  in  which  British  enterprise  and  skill 
were  pioneering  to  increase  the  ease  and  interest  of  life.  _ 
For  some  time  past,  we  have  been  planning  to  celebrate  this 
anniversary  by  a  Festival  in  which  every  aspect  of  British  life 
will  be  on  display.  In  particular,  we  are  making  the  I9SI 
British  Industries  Fair  an  occasion  for  the  world  to  see  the 
full  extent  of  our  recovery  and  our  resources.  We  can 
promise  that  the  B.  I.  F.,  like  British  Industry  itself,  w(ill  be 
bigger  and  better  than  ever.  Over  three  thousand  exhibitors  ^ 
from  a  hundred  trade  groups  will  put  their  latest  and  finest 
products  on  show. 

Few  enterprising  buyers  will  miss  this  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  what  Britain  has  now  to  offer.  Thousands 
have  made  early  arrangements  for  their  visit,  so  please  make 
your  reservations  without  delay. 


BRITISH 

INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

LONDON  APRIL  30 -MAY  11  BIRMINGHAM  - 


INFORMA  TION  about  exhibitors,  advance  catalogues,  special 
displays  and  facilities  at  the  Fair  can  be  obtained  from  the 
nearest  British  Embassy,  Legation,  Consulate  o/*  United 
Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner 


Printed  for  Eastern  World  Ltd.  by  Shelley,  Clark  &  Vincent  Ltd.,  io$  High  Street,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 


PAPCO 

Czechoslovak  Paper  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 

PRAHA  II.  P.O.B.822 

10,  TRIDA  POUTICKYCH  VEZW 


Cables  PAPCO.  PRAHA 


Telephone;  21 2-41 /-5 


EXPORTERS  OF 

PAPER 

CARDBOARDS 

PAPERWARE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

• 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

Pakistan  India  Australia  China 

Indochina  Straits  Settlements 

AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


THE 

JfMUlU-  palFSACKS’ 

Piy 


PAPER  SACKS 

The  finest  and  most 
,  "  up-to-ilate  packing 

for 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Feeding  Stuffs, 

Food  Products,  Fertilisers,  Minerals,  &c. 

in 

One  to  Six  Plies,  Open  Mouth  or  Valved, 
Clean,  Strong  and  Hygienic 


WMLLiAM 
PALFREY  Ltd. 

Haddon  House, 

66a  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  E.C.3. 


Telephone: 
ROYal  7712 

Telegrams: 
Palfsacks  Fen 
London 


EASTERN  WORLD 
AGENTS 

IN' all  countries  not  listed  below, 
subscriptions  can  be  placed 
ihrough  any  international  news¬ 
agents.  Where  exchange  regula¬ 
tions  permit,  subscriptions  can 
also  be  sent  direct  to  EASTERN 
.VORLD,  45,  Dorset  St.,  London, 
W.l.  England. 


AFRICA  (Eut) 

Anglo  -  Tanganyikan  News 
Agency.  P.O.  Box  139  140 
TABORA,  Tanganyika, 

B.E.  Africa 

AUSTRALIA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

ARGENTINE 
Standard  Agenda. 

Esmeralda  781,  BUENOS  AIRES 
BORNEO 

Tim  &  Ed  Co., 

.  27,  Bond  Street.  JESSELTON 

BRAZIL 

F.  Stark,  Caixa  Postal  2786, 
SAO  PAULO 

CANADA 

Canadian  Publishers  Institute, 
208  Birks  Buildings,  WINNIPEG 
William  Barber  Agency  Reg’d, 
1411  Crescent  Street,  MONTREAL 

CEYLON 

Basic  English  Bookstall. 

99.  Chatham  Street,  COLOMBO 


CHILE 

South  Pacific  Mail, 

Casilla  1250 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE  ' 

CHINA 

Advertising  A  Publicity  Bureau. 
Ltd., 

Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

FIJI 

Desai  Book  Depot. 

P.O.  Box  160,  SUVA 

FRANCE 

M.  Salmon,  159  rue  de  Flandre, 
PARIS 

GERMANY 

Zeitschriften-Aussenhandel. 
Hartungstr  8,  HAMBURG  13 

HONG  KONG 

Advertising  A  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd.,  Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

INDIA 

A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.. 

249,  Hornby  Road. 

BOMBAY  (and  branches) 
Higginbothams  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  311,  Mount  Road, 
MADRAS  2  (and  branches) 
Central  News  Agency, 

12/90  Connaught  Circus, 

NEW  DELHI 
INDO-CHINA 

France-Asie,  93,  rue  d’Ormay, 
SAIGON 

ITALY  I 

International  Book  Board, 
S.A.C.,  30  Via  Manzoni,  MILAN  12 

JAPAN 

Maruzen  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tori  Nichome,  Nohonbashi, 
TOKYO 


MALAYA 

City  Book  Store,  Ltd., 
Winchester  House,  Collyer  Quay, 
SINGAPORE 
NETHERLANDS 
£  J  Brill 

Ouderijn  33 A.  LEIDEN 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

PAKISTAN 
Thomas  &  Thomas, 

Frere  Road,  Saddar, 

KARACHI 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

SPAIN 

Publicitas  S.A., 

Boite  Postale  828, 
BARCELONA 

SWEDEN 

Wennergren  &  Williams  A.B., 
Box  657,  STOCKHOLM 
SWITZERLAND 
Schmid  Annoncen  Verlag, 
Muhlengasse  17,  ZURICH 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

All  newsagents  or  direct  froa 
EASTERN  WORLD,  45,  Don». 
Street,  LONDON.  W.l 
UNITED  STATES 
Albert  J.  Phiebig, 

545,  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
International  News  Co.  (all 
branches) 

URUGUAY 

Barreiro  y  Ramos,  S.A., 

25,  de  May  694, 

MONTEVIDEO 


an  Englishman,  was  the  first  chemist  to  determine 
accurately  the  atomic  weights  of  lead,  chlorine, 
silver,  barium,  mercury  and  nitrogen— all  substances 
of  great  scientific  and  industrial  importance.  The 
atomic  weight  of  any  element  is  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  it  compared  with  that  of  one-sixteenth  of 
an  atom  of  oxygen.  Accurate  knowledge  of  atomic 

weights  is  invaluable.  It  enables  analytical 
chemists  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  various 
elements  present  in  a  compound,  chemical  works* 
managers  to  forecast  the  probable  yield  of  a 
manufacturittg  process,  and  metallurgists  to  assess 
the  value  of  an  ore. 

Turner  was  born  in  Jamaica  in  1796,  but  came 
to  Scotland  as  a  youth  to  read  medicine  at  the 


University  of  Edinburgh,  later  proceeding  to  thej 
Continent  to  study  chemistry.  Returning  tof 
Britain,  he  became  a  chemical  lecturer  at  Edinburgh 
in  1824.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  his' 
“  Elements  oj  Chemistry  **,  which  became  one  of 
the  standard  chemical  text-books  of  the  period. 
In  182S  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistr^ 

at  University  College,  London,  but  held  thdf^ 

distinguished  appointment  for  only  a  few  year.€ 
as  he  died  in  1837  just  after  reaching  his  fortieth' 
birthday.  In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  Turner  i 
was  pre-eminently  a  great  chem¬ 
ical  teacher,  but  his  more  lasting 
reputation  rests  on  his  meticulous 
accuracy  as  an  experimenter. 
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